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“‘Every Classroom a Citadel’’ se 


Victory in this war depends upon many things but upon none more directly than 
the morale of our people. Moralé cannot be forced. It cannot be created by com- 
mand, but it develops only as the product of an informed, aroused, and determined 
people, ready to serve and to make any sacrifice. Morale is the foe of complacency 
and is born of a proper understanding and appreciation of the greatness of the 
issues for which we all now must fight. This understanding and appreciation will 
surely lead to an unswerving loyalty to all that we hold dear, and finally to vigorous 
action. 

In the building and upholding of morale, every man, woman, and child must take 
part, and most of all, our schools. In national defense training, in civilian defense 
training, in first aid, in the registration of selective service men, in rationing, and 
in other services, our teachers are contributing much. But it is in the building of 
morale, for which teachers are especially fitted, that they can make their greatest 
contribution. In this gigantic struggle for the preservation of our democracy let 


us indeed make “every classroom a citadel and every teacher a strategic officer.” 


—Davip E. WEGLEIN, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Baltimore, Md., in the Baltimore Bulletin of Education. 


Latin America Studies English 


“No doubt many of us in the United 
States, as we study Spanish or Portu- 
guese, Or as we read a book dealing 
with some aspect of life in another of 
the American Republics, have been com- 
forted by the thought that we were doing 
our duty as good citizens and good 
neighbors. 

“Never before have our obligations as 
world citizens been so urgent as they 
are today. It is sometimes asked if our 
fellow Americans of the other republics 
are also interested in trying to learn 
more about us and our way of life in 
the United States, if they are attempting 
to correct some of the misconceptions 
of the ‘Yanqui’ ways. The answer is 
that many of them are, and we must re- 


member also that even though mistaken 
ideas may have-been many, the Latin 
Americans have for a long time known 
a great deal more about us than we have 
known about them. They are better 
posted on our geography, our history, and 
our language, than we are on theirs. 
Even so today as at no earlier time, 
youth and adults in Latin America are 
devoting themselves to the study of 
English. 


Attractive Part of Program 


“On a recent visit to Brazil, which cov- 
ered a period of almost 2 months, I was 
afforded many opportunities to inquire 
into this matter of English study. , Not 


(Turn to page 4) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR VicTory replaces School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. The last volume 
thus had but five issues, for which an 
index will be issued” EpucaTIon FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942. with 
Volume I, No. 1. 


All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
biweekly through the remainder of their 
subscription year at no additional cost. 
Issues vary from 16 to 32 pages. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve “the 
cause of education” as widely as possible 
during war times. 


Appropriations for War Training 


Funds To Be Administered 
by U. S. Office of Education 


Appropriations totaling $141,240,000 to 
be administered by the U. S. Office of 
Education were authorized by the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress, Second Session, 
for war training during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1942, and ending June 
30, 1943, in trade and technical schools 
and colleges throughout the Nation. 

The appropriations were included in 
Public Law 647 making moneys available 
for the Department of Labor and the 
Federal Security Agency. The legisla- 
tion was signed by President Roosevelt 
on July 2. 

Specific appropriations for courses of 
less than college grade, for short courses 
of college grade, and for courses for out- 
of-school rural and nonrural persons 
were authorized. Funds were also pro- 
vided for visual aids for war training. 


Less Than College Grade 


The sum of $94,000,000, the largest 
item in the appropriations for war train- 
ing, was authorized for courses of less 
than college grade which have consti- 
tuted the Program of Vocational Train- 
ing for Defense Workers, but which are 
now being administered by the U. S. 
Office of Education as the Program of 
Vocational Education for War Produc- 
tion Workers. These courses which were 
first authorized July 1, 1940, are for the 
primary purpose of preparing workers for 
war-plant production. 

As in preyious legislation, Public Law 
647 authorizes the training of workers in 
vocational courses of less than college 
grade through payments to the States 
for the conduct of programs in local 
public-school systems and in private vo- 
cational institutions. These courses are 
set-up in relation to the local and na- 
tional labor supply aspects of the war 
production program. Selection of 
trainees for these vocational courses as 
in the past will be from the rolls of the 
U. S. Employment Service, and is based 
upon existing and anticipated need for 
workers in occupations essential to the 
war effort. 

ESMWT Courses 

The second largest item for war train- 
ing authorized is $30,000,000 for the cost 
of short cour'ses.of college grade prima- 
rily to meet the shortage of engineers, 
chemists, physicists, and production su- 
pervisors in war-production industries. 
Similar courses in colleges and univer- 
sities first authorized in the fall of 1940 





have been known as the Program of 
Engineering, Science, and Management 
Defense Training. The title of this pro- 
gram has been administratively changed 
to Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training. 

Rural War Production Training 

The sum of $15,000,000 was authorized 
for the vocational courses of less than 
college grade for out-of-school rural 
persons and nonrural persons who have 
attained the age of 17 in the repair, op- 
eration, and construction of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment as may be nec- 
essary to meet the needs of farmers in 
obtaining the production goals of farm 
commodities essential to the war effort, 
The title of this training has been ad- 
ministratively changed to the program of 
Rural War Production Training. 

Visual Aids 

The sum of $1,000,000 was authorized 
to be expended by the U. S. Office of 
Education in procuring and making 
available “for reproduction and _ use, 
visual aids, instructional units consisting 
of motion-picture films, lantern slides, 
supply films, and film loops for training 
in occupations essential to the war ef- 
fort.” 

The sum of $1,240,000 was authorized 
for all general administrative expenses 
necessary to enable the U. S. Office of 
Education to carry out these programs of 
education and training of war workers. 


Civilian Defense in Action 

The attack on Dutch Harbor proved 
to be the first time a civilian defense 
organization has been called on to op- 
erate in an actual bombing raid, accord- 
ing to a report received by James M. 
Landis, Director of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, from Mayor John W. Fletcher 
of Unalaska, in the Aleutian Islands. 

Mayor Fletcher, in Seattle after the 
Japanese air raid on Unalaska and the 
Dutch Harbor area June 3, revealed that 
the 85 white men and natives of his air 
raid warden service deliberately exposed 
themselves, standing in the open amid 
the din of bombs and antiaircraft fire, 
to spot possible incendiary bombs. 

Director Landis praised the calm effi- 
ciency of the civilian workers and the 
entire population of the island, adding 
that the example set at Unalaska should 
reassure any who fear that well-organ- 
ized American communities would be- 
come panicky in case of attack. 
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Student-Loan 
Provision Explained 

The student-loan provision of the 
Federal Security Agency appropriation 
act passed June 30 is given in the follow- 
ing information from the Congressional 
Record of that date and from H. R. 7181; 

Loans to students in technical and 
professional fields (national defense) : 
To assist students (in such numbers as 
the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission shall determine) participat- 
ing in accelerated programs in degree- 
granting colleges and universities in en- 
gineering, physics, chemistry, medicine 
(including veterinary), dentistry, and 
pharmacy, whose technical or profes- 
sional education can be completed within 
2 years, as follows: 

Loans: For loans to students whose 
technical or professional education can 
be completed within 2 years to enable 
them to pursue college courses, who 
attain and continue to maintain satis- 
factory standards of scholarship, who 
are in need of assistance, and who agree 
in writing to participate, until otherwise 
directed by said Chairman, in accel- 
erated programs of study, in any of the 
fields authorized hereunder, and who 
agree in writing to engage, for the dura- 
tion of the wars in which the United 
States is now engaged, in such employ- 
ment or service as may be assigned by 
officers or agencies designated by said 
Chairman, such loans to be made by such 
colleges or universities or public or col- 
lege-connected agencies from funds paid 
to them upon estimates submitted by 
them as to the amounts necessary there- 
for, $5,000,000: 

Provided, That in case it shall be 
found that any payment to any such col- 
lege, university, or public or college- 
connected agency is in excess of the 
needs thereof for the purposes hereof, 
refund of such excess shall be made to 
the Treasurer of the United States and 
the amount thereof credited to this ap- 
propriation. Loans hereunder shall be 
made in amounts not exceeding tuition 
and fees plus $25 per month and not 
exceeding a total of $500 to any one stu- 
dent during any 12-month period, said 
loans to be evidenced by notes executed 
by such students payable to the Treas- 
urer of the United States at a rate of 
interest at 2% percent pér annum. Re- 
payments of such loans shall be made 
through. the colleges, universities, or 
other agencies negotiating the loans and 
covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts: 

Provided, That indebtedness of stu- 
dents who, before completing their 
courses, are ordered into military service 
during the present wars under the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, or who suffer total and perma- 
nent disability or death, shall be can- 
celed. The foregoing loan program shall 
be administered in accordance with regu- 
lations promulgated by the Commissioner 
of Education with the approval of the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, 


Are Nursery Schools and Kindergartens 


Serving the Children of Working Mothers? 
Need For More Schools Indicated 


Anticipated needs for greatly increased 
numbers of nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens to care for the children of women 
drawn into war industries has raised a 
question of the extent to which present 
facilities are now serving working moth- 
ers. An answer to this question is now 
available. 

Nearly three-fourths of 1,103 nursery 
schools and kindergartens reported to the 
U. S. Office of Education in June that 
their enrollment for the year 1941-42 in- 
cluded children whose mothers are em- 
ployed ouiside the home. The number of 
such children ranged from 1 to the full 
school enrollment. Half of the schools 
reported from 1 to 5. A third reported 
from 6 to 25 and the remainder in- 
creased in number to 107 for one school. 
The average proportion of children of 
working mothers for the enrollments of 
all the schools is somewhat more than 
a third. 

Both the type of school sponsorship 
and the region of the country in which 
the schools are located seem to influence 
the numbers of these children in the 
nursery schools and kindergartens. The 
largest numbers of schools reporting 
children of working mothers were, (1) 
those designed for families of low in- 
comes and supported chiefly by philan- 
thropic agencies and (2) the nursery 
schools in public schools. Yet two-thirds 
of the schools wholly supported by tui- 
tions and three-fourths of the schools 
conducted as laboratories in colleges and 
universities reported children of parents 
who are employed. Frequent reference 
was made in reports from schools of this 
last type, to the volunteer war work 
many of the parents are doing. 

Waiting Lists 

Both space for more children and pro- 
visions for longer hours available for 
the supervision of the children are ap- 
parently needed to supply the demands 
and the needs of parents. Nearly half 
of the schools responding to a supple- 
mentary inquiry as to their ability to 
serve all applicants said they have a 
waiting list of children to be enrolled 
when a vacancy exists. 

Geographical location evidently in- 
fluences the numbers of children of 
mothers employed outside the home. In 
the States bordering the Pacific where 
many of the largest war industries are 
located, 8 out of 10 of the schools of all 
types of sponsorship have enrolled chil- 


dren whose mothers are working. Nearly 
three-fourths of the schools in the East- 
ern and Southern States report children 
enrolled whose mothers are employed 
outside the home. The proportion is 
less for the States in the North Central 
part of the country with not quite two- 
thirds of the schools enrolling children 
whose mothers are employed. 

Nearly a third of the schools reporting 
are kindergartens, a third are nursery 
schools, and slightly more than a third 
include both nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens. The programs of schools op- 
erating under both these names are evi- 
dently being geared into the present war 
effort. They are extending services to 
give women an opportunity to enter war 
services with assurance that their chil- 
dren are secure and well provided with 
supervised play, balanced dietary, and 
needed rest and sleep. But the waiting 
lists of children to be admitted, as re- 
ported in May and June, suggest a pres- 
ent and a coming need for more schools 


for young children. 


England’s Program 

England’s program of nursery schools 
for children 2 to 7 years of age is designed 
to free mothers for war work and to 
ease the minds of the fathers who are on 
the fighting front. As described in cur- 
rent issues of Bulletins from Britain, the 
local authorities are responsible for dis- 
covering the numbers of women desiring 
nursery facilities for their children. The 
Health Ministry then “provides the local 
authorities with buildings including huts 
which are delivered in 2 weeks. Local 
education authorities recruit and train 
the staff and arrange for the physical 
welfare, social care and training of the 
children.” 


Care of ‘Under Sixes’’ 


Here at home increasing numbers of 
reports are received of local surveys of 
need for nursery-kindergarten facilities, 
of programs for refresher and basic 
courses for staff members, and commu- 
nity action in making all possible provi- 
sions for the adequate care and guidance 
of children below the local school age. 
The “under sixes” are in need of these 
opportunities. Both the numbers of 
children of employed parents now en- 
rolled in nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens and the evidence of limited facilities 
given by the reported “waiting lists” show 
this need. 
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Advisory Committees Assist in 
Defense-Training Programs 


Following a policy now generally ob- 
served in connection with the regular 
federally aided program of vocational 
education, those in charge of defense 
training in the States have formed State 
and local advisory committees to assist 
in formulating and conducting defense- 
training programs. 

For the guidance of the States, the 
U. S. Office of Education has suggested 
that one advisory committee be appeinted 
in a given area or locality for all defense- 
training programs, each committee to 
consist. of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of employees and employers. 
Committee members are chosen from 
lists of nominations made by the or- 
ganizations to whom they are responsible. 

Advisory committees for defense- 
training programs counsel training au- 
thorities in State and local communities 
on: Occupations for which training 
should be offered; number of persons 
that should be trained; development and 
approval of courses; and general policies 
to be followed in operating programs. 
Agricultural Education Programs 

Although some States confine their ad- 
visory committees to the field of trade 
and industrial education, a number have 
set up committees in connection with 
agricultural education programs. Many 
vocational agriculture departments have 
appointed advisory committees to coun- 
sel and advise with department teachers 
and school principals in planning and 
operating defense-training programs for 
out-of-school youth. Several States fol- 
low the practice of appointing on advisory 
committees for agricultural education 
such key men as the superintendent of 
schools, the president of the school board, 
local bankers, leading merchants, and 
leading farmers. 

The policy of using advisory committee 
members as consultants in organizing 
and carrying on vocational agriculture 
programs has resulted, in many instances, 
in definite improvement in these pro- 
grams. The cooperative activities of ad- 
visory committees and educators, also, 
have resulted in more enthusiastic sup- 
port for all types of vocational education. 


Research in Local Vocational 
Problems 
Research in vocational education was 


conducted by the States during the past 
year in a variety of areas and is an 


Meeting Local Vocational Problems 


indication of the importance now at- 
tached to this field of work. Particularly 
significant is the tendency to emphasize 
research in problems common to local 
areas. An illustration of local studies 
is the survey in Oklahoma to determine 
the types of farm enterprises carried 
on in counties in which vocational agri- 
culture is taught, the reasons for adjust- 
ment nade by farmers in their farming 
enterprises, and the ways in which this 
information may be used in planning 
local vocational agriculture programs. 


Subjects Studied 


States are carrying on studies in such 
subjects as the following: Course content 
and methods of teaching in the various 
phases of vocational education; tenure 
of vocational agriculture teachers; super- 
visory activities of vocational agriculture 
teachers; guidance and placement of 
young men in farming; development 
of test materials for use in connection 
with the teaching of various trade 
subjects; what becomes of the trade 
school graduate; coordination in pre- 
paratory and part-time trade and indus- 
trial training; types of jobs held by 
girls following graduation from high- 
school home economics courses; instruc- 
tional needs in home economics of older 
youth and adults; comparison of achieve- 
ment in relation to certain types of goals 
of students who pursued two different 
curricula in home economics; a distribu- 
tive education program for towns of 800 
to 1,200 population; and organizing 
cumulative individual inventory records 
for pupils in connection with occupa- 
tional information and guidance pro- 
grams, 


Latin America 
Studies English 


(From page 1) 


only did‘I see large classes of English 
in the public and private schools where 
excellent work is being done and the di- 
rect method of teaching is being em- 
ployed, but I found also English classes 
in progress in some of the Government 
agencies, in private institutions, as well 
as individual lessons by private instruc- 
tors. The so-called cultural institutes 
which have been established to promote 
cultural relations between the Brazilians 
and the United States and similar in- 
stitutes for the promotion of closer rela- 
tions between Brazil snd Great Britain, 





find that English classes constitute 
one of the most attractive parts of their 
program, 

“In Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo there 
are many hundreds of adult students in 
these classes and the number grows day 
by day. From other Brazilian cities word 
comes of an awakened interest in the 
study of the English language and of the 
organization of new classes. It seems, 
therefore, that if we increase our efforts 
to learn to speak Portuguese, and that 
if the Brazilians carry on in the way in 
which they are now going, that the peo- 
ple of our republics will soon be better 
equipped to exchange ideas and to co- 
operate in the development of inter- 
American understandings. 

“A popular anecdote in Brazil relates 
to the intricacies of the English lan- 
guage and its pronunciation. The story 
is well liked even though it does not rep- 
resent the Brazilian attitude towards our 
language. It seems that once upon a 
time a serious student from that repub- 
lic became discouraged over his inability 
to learn to speak our language correctly. 
After some years of diligent study his 
accent was discouragingly bad, so in des- 
peration he decided to come to the United 
States. It appeared to him that that 
would be the only way in which he could 
perfect his knowledge of our language as 
we speak it. 

“He finally arrived in New York by 
boat at the time when the late King 
George of Great Britain was very ill. 
Immediately he set himself to the task 
of learning English as we speak it. A 
difficult week went by but our Brazilian 
friend was determined and he was hope- 
ful. He still believed that he might mas- 
ter the language, until one morning when 
he bought his newspaper and read the 
headlines, ‘King Pronounced Better.’ 
That seemed to be too much—a lan- 
guage which permitted such liberty in 
pronunciation was impossible, and 
greatly discouraged, the Brazilian re- 
turned home on the next ship, resolved 
to study Russian or Chinese, perhaps, 
but never to bother with English again. 
His attitude is not expressed in Brazil 
today. The study of our language goes 
on; it increases; and one finds in the 
cities that the great majority of the 
people he meets, know that ‘king’ is not 
pronounced ‘better’.” 

The above statements are quoted from 
John C. Patterson, Chief, Inter-American 
Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation. Dr. Patterson has just returned 
from a 2-month stay in Brazil in the 
interest of inter-American educational 
activities. 
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U. 8. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


WARTIME COMMISSION < 





Two Important Programs 


Put Into Action 


Two programs recommended by the 
Wartime Commission were put into ac- 
tion by the Federal Government during 
the past month. 

First, Congress voted $5,000,000 for 
student loans to accelerate training of 
technicians needed in the war effort. 

Second, the Bureau of the Budget 
broadened the ESMWT'® program’s scope 
to including training teachers of mathe- 
matics and physics. 

Federal aid to accelerate training was 
one of the first recommendations of the 
Wartime Commission. Studies made by 
Chancellor Frederick M. Hunter of Ore- 
gon State System of Higher Education, 
and William T. Middlebrook, comptrol- 
ler, University of Minnesota, supplied 
factual data upon which the Manpower 
Commission, Budget Bureau, and Con- 
gress acted. Studies looking toward fur- 
ther participation of higher education in 
the war effort are now being conducted 
by the U. S. Office of Education at the re- 
quest of the War Manpower Commission. 

Committees concerned with other as- 
pects of manpower mobilization are 
scheduled to report to the Wartime Com- 
mission’s next session. President R. A. 
Kent, chairman of the committee looking 
into the total picture of the relation of 
education to manpower, will report. 

New teacher-shortage data has been 
assembled by the teacher-shortage com- 
mittee headed by Ben W. Frazier. This 
also will be placed before the Com- 
mission. 

The July 22 session marked the first 
meeting of the Commission under its new 
plan of organization. At its inception 
some members of divisional committees 
did not meet with the full Wartime Com- 
mission. Under the new plan all mem- 
bers of divisional committees are auto- 
matically members of the Wartime 
Commission as a whole. 

In June, Commissioner Studebaker 
forwarded to each member an opera- 
tions report with an invitation to suggest 
other problems which should come 
within the Commission’s purview. There 
were many responses. The suggestions 
have been organized and will be placed 


1Formerly ESMDT (Engineering, Science 
and Management Defense Training). 


before the appropriate divisional com- 
mittee. 

Other items on the Wartime Commis- 
sion agenda included: 

1. How shall the voluntary services of 
high-school students be organized so that 
young people can make a larger contri- 
bution to the war effort and prepare 
themselves for greater responsibilities in 
the war? A. L. Threlkeld, superinten- 
dent of schools, Montclair, N. J., chair- 
man of the Committee on Wartime Serv- 
ice Organizations in Secondary Schools 
will report on this problem. Other mem- 
bers of the Committee are: Francis 
Chase, secretary, Virginia Education As- 
sociation, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Ross, 
specialist in agricultural education, Carl 
A. Jessen, specialist in secondary educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education; Alonzo 
G. Grace, commissioner of education, 
Hartford, Conn.; and Warren W. Knox, 
director of secondary education, State 
department of education, Albany, N. Y. 

2. How shall State and local educa- 
tional war commissions and committees 
be more effectively linked to the War- 
time Commission? Lloyd Blauch, of the 
Office of Education’s Higher Education 
Division, made an earlier report of prog- 
ress on this subject. (See June 15 issue.) 
Dr. Blauch has been joined by three 
other education officials who have col- 
laborated in making more specific rec- 
ommendations. They are: John W. 
Brooker, superintendent of public in- 
struction, Frankfort, Ky.; G. Robert 
Koopman, assistant superintendent, Lan- 
sing, Mich.; and Clarence E. Ackley, 
deputy superintendent, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Their recommendations should pave the 
way for better organization of education 
at all levels, to insure more effective war 
service and clearance of information con- 
cerning significant developments. 


Post-War Training Proposed 


Post-War Training and Adjustment is 
the title of a report which has been made 
available to the Wartime Commission. 
It is a statement of principles adopted by 
45 men and women who met in the latter 
part of May as the Commission on Post- 
War Training and Adjustment. “Three 
chief groups will need attention in the 
period after the war,” says the report. 


These will be the war-disabled, the men 
and women returning from our armed 
forces in normal physical condition, and 
the displaced war-industry workers.” 

The idea for this study “was presented 
to, and received approval by, the War- 
time Commission of the U. S. Office of 
Education.” 

Recommendations cover “Guidance 
and Placement,” “Training,” and “Reha- 
bilitation,” and then turn to proposed 
handling of special problems which in- 
clude: social services, women, rural areas, 
industry, labor, and minority groups. 
Suggestions on administration and fi- 
nance conclude the report. 

George D. Strayer acted as chairman 
of the special inquiry group whose re- 
port .will be presented to the Waitime 
Commission by Morse A. Cartwright, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Colleges Respond 


At least 65 percent of American col- 
leges are offering summer courses directly 
related to the war, according to a canvass 
of college associations made by the New 
York Herald Tribune. Ordinarily, only 
about 20 percent give summer work. 

This activity is the result of appeals by 
educators and such bodies as the Office 
of Education Wartime Commission for 
accelerated programs to meet increasing 
need for trained personnel in the war 
effort. The colleges have responded with 
detailed programs of various sorts. 

In some colleges, the summer semester 
is called the “Wartime Semester.” In 
others, a regular trimester plan has been 
adopted which will speed up graduating 
classes. For the first time in many insti- 
tutions, freshmen are enrolled for the 
summer session. The wartime sessions 
are ranging from 3 to 14 weeks. “Vaca- 
tions as usual” are almost completely 
out of the picture. 

According to estimates, about 600,000 
students, largely men, will continue their 
studies over the summer. This means 
that many part-time jobs will be sacri- 
ficed along with holidays. 

Yale University, as an example, has 
adopted the trimester plan, and has en- 
rolled the largest freshman class in its 
history—1,300 students. This is Yale’s 
first summer term since World War I, 
and some 95 percent of the undergrad- 
uate student body is in attendance. 
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Wartime Health 


A New Loan Packet Series 


The Information Exchange on Edu- 
cation in Wartime has released four new 
packets under the general title of War- 
time Health Problems and Programs. 

V-G-1, Wartime Health: The Prob- 
lem.—Contains approximately 30 pam- 
phiets, bulletins, and reprints on such 
topics as the health status of children and 
adults, and men in the armed forces; 
national health standards; and specific 
health problems in the areas of dental 
and eye care, nutrition, sleep and rest, 
venereal disease, and communicable dis- 
eases. In this packet there is also a 
bibliography of recent publications on 
the general subject of health in wartime, 
prepared by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

V-ES-1, Wartime Health: The School’s 
Contribution.—Designed for use at the 
elementary and secondary levels. Be- 
cause of the amount of material assem- 
bled, there are two sections under this 
title, one containing nearly 20 items and 
the other 30 items. Among the publica- 
tions are statements of school health pol- 
icies (Connecticut, Michigan,‘and Ohio), 
health teaching in rural schools (Penn- 
sylvania, New Mexico, and New York), 
and an interpretation of the role of the 
school nurse offered by the National Ed- 
ucation Association. 

V-A-1, Wartime Health: Organization 
for Community Action.—Furnishes sug- 
gestions for conducting community-wide 
programs of health education, including 
a series of booklets issued by the Office 
of Civilian Defense, local reports from 
Alabama and Tennessee, and plans 
drafted by the American Public Health 
Association and the Federal Security 
Agency. 

V-G-2, Wartime Health: Malaria.— 
The U.S. Public Health Service and var- 
ious State departments of health con- 
tributed to this packet. Literature was 
supplied by Alabama, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, de- 
scribing the extent of the problem, its 
prevention and control. 


How to Order 


To order these packets or to receive a 
catalog listing current titles, write to the 
Information Exchange on Education in 
Wartime, U. S. Office of Education. 
Packets are loaned with no cost to the 
borrower for a period of 2 weeks, and 
franked labels are furnished for their 
return. Three packets may be ordered 


at a time, except in the case of summer 
schools and workshops, which may order 
aS many packets as can be profitably 
used during the summer session. 


RADIO 


New York Teachers 
Summer Workshop 


A radio workshop group of 50 New York 
City teachers from the various high 
schools was set up at the direction of the 
curriculum council of the board of edu- 
cation by Edward Stasheff. Radio mate- 
rials for use in a wartime curriculum 
were prepared, and the findings of the 
workshop will be made available later 
through the facilities of the curriculum 
council. Those participating in the 
workshop were selected especially for 
their interest in radio. 


CBS Launches New Youth Program 


A new program in tribute to American 
youth’s contribution to victory was 
launched recently over the Columbia net- 
work and is entitled “Youth On Parade.” 
It is heard Saturday morning from 10 
to 10:30 eastern war time. Work of the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, Camp 
Fire Girls, and other youth groups is 
being publicized. Dramatizations on the 
programs are enacted by the Junior 
Workshop Players. 


Union College Airs After-War 
Discussions 

Union College is sponsoring in its sum- 
mer session a series of discussions on 
“After the War—What?” The nine 
weekly programs are arranged by the 
Schenectady Institute of International 
Affairs and have the endorsement of the 
Schenectady County War Council. 

Schenectady Institute of International 
Affairs was organized in line with sug- 
gestions from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and State and local morale groups. 
The half-hour broadcast series is de- 
signed to arouse public interest in and 
discussion of probable post-war prob- 
lems. Each week a leading speaker out- 


lines his proposal. Union College fac- 
ulty members discuss. the proposal pro 
and con. Programs are aired over Sta- 
tion WGY in Schenectady. 


Inter-American University of the Air Is 
Opened 

“Lands of the Free” marking the open- 
ing of NBC’s Inter-American University 
of the Air went on the air Monday eve- 
ning, July 6. After a period of advance 
preparation this program series proposes 
to utilize the resources of radio to further 
good will and understanding among the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 

The plans of the Inter-American Uni- 
versity of the Air do not confine them- 
selves to the air waves alone. The in- 
stitution, under the guidance of more 
than two score leaders of inter-American 
culture and education, is seeking every 
proper parallel means through which it 
may make the most rapid and influential 
contributions to understanding among 
the peoples in the Americas. Methods of 
utilizing these radio “courses” are being 
worked out for college students as well 
as for out-of-school listeners. A Listen- 
er’s Aid has been published by the Odys- 
sey Press and is available at 25 cents a 
copy through the publishers. 


Radio Supplements Dartmouth’s 
Freshman Week 

Radio’s growing importance in college 
received additional recognition at Dart- 
mouth College when the campus broad- 
casting system took over part of the 
orientation program for some 200 fresh- 
men registering. 

The Dartmouth Broadcasting System, 
which is in direct communication with 
all dormitories, sends over its campus 
network a series of faculty talks, inter- 
views, and round-table discussions de- 
signed to. help the entering freshman 
comprehend his new environment and 
start his college career in the right 
direction. This radio series supplements 
the regular orientation program, 


No Holiday for Learning 


Summer experiences enrich the work of the past school year and build back- 


ground for the next school year. 


Children should realize that vacation should not be just a long “play period” but 
that it is a time for reading and increasing knowledge, for developing skills and 
hobbies, for building health, for helping others, for getting work experience, and 
for earning money. This year especially there are opportunities for pupils to assume 
extra responsibility at home where parents are working under greater strain, and 
to do volunteer work for the Red Cross and other community enterprises in case 


of emergency needs. 





—Better Teaching, 
Cincinnati Public Schools Bulletin, 
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Public Schools Provide Summer 


Programs 


For School Children and Community 


In what ways are public schools pro- 
viding vacation programs for boys and 
girls? Are schools, school equipment, 
and playgrounds being used for children 
and older people during the summer 
months? With what civic and neigh- 
porhood agencies are the schools cooper- 
ating for recreation, education and de- 
fense programs? 


War Intensifies Need 


Brief accounts of summer programs 
which have been contributed. by ele- 
mentary supervisors and school superin- 
tendents for several of our largest cities 
and for one suburban county-school sys- 
tem provide information to help answer 
the foregoing questions. 

The need for summer programs of 
constructive activities for children has 
apparently been intensified by the war. 
As one superintendent of schools ex- 
pressed it, “Our children are having less 
home supervision. As a consequence, 
many are thrown on their own resources 
in places where there is little to do. In 
some homes, the man of the family has 
joined the armed service; in others he 
works overtime. 

Many mothers are engaged in full- 
time war work, often leaving the children 
to shift for themselves the greater part 
of the day. In addition to their regular 
work, many fathers and mothers are 
doing volunteer war service. Inadequate 
home guidance because of the frequent 
absence of one or both parents creates a 
most serious problem. Some children 
tend to drift into delinquency or develop 
serious personality disorders. Others 
engage in unconstructive activities and 
acquire bad habits.” 

Chief among the suggestions in these 
reports for those anticipating summer 
programs next year is the cooperation of 
the schools with other agencies in plan- 
ning and conducting the programs. Mu- 
nicipal departments, lay and professional 
organizations, city-wide and neighbor- 
hood groups, community-chest and pri- 
vately supported agencies, and various 
divisions of wartime councils have co- 
ordinated their resources and contributed 
services to reach children in all sections 
of the cities. Other suggestions include 
the provision of programs for all ages— 
young children, youth, and adults and 
opportunities for community parties 
when all ages share together; opportuni- 
ties for large numbers of city children to 


go into the country and to the seashore; 
continuation of school wartime activities 
during summer months; employment of 
teachers in community recreation pro- 
grams and—most important, the use of 
schoolhouses as community centers. 


Seattle’s Program 


Seattle’s public schools are cooperating 
with the Seattle Welfare Council to co- 
ordinate summer activities, both study 
and recreational, provided for the city’s 
children. A directory of leisure-time 
opportunities available for boys and girls 
has been prepared and published by the 
council under the title Summer Fun! 

Activities included in the directory are 
grouped according to those available for 
girls, for boys, and for all children. They 
include 2-week day camps sponsored by 
Camp Fire Girls and Girl Scouts; many 
types of activities provided for boys by 
the Y. M. C. A. boy’s division and com- 
munity branches, the Boy Scouts, and 
the Seattle Boy’s Club of the Salvation 
Army; special excursions and craft 
classes offered by the city’s educational 
center; summer camps operated by com- 
munity fund agencies; supervised play- 
grounds, camps, and bathing beaches 
administered by the Seattle Park Depart- 
ment; nursery schools operated by the 
Seattle Public Schools assisted by the 
WPA; neighborhood play groups spon- 
sored by the PTA and the Family Life 
Education Office of the Seattle Public 
Schools, special service by the Seattle 
Public Library with school librarians on 
duty once a week in schools remote from 
public libraries; and vacation church 
schools planned and carried through as 
an integral part of the churches’ total 
character education program. 

This coordinated summer program is 
sponsored and approved by the Youth 
Defense Committee of the Seattle Munic- 
ipal War Commission and the Seattle 
Community Fund and Welfare Council. 
The agencies which conduct the pro- 
grams supply adult leadership. Group 
living and opportunities to learn skills 
and to provide health-building activities 
are included in all of the programs under 
trained guidance. 


Hammond Reaches Agreement 
Hammond, Ind., Board.of Education 

is offering elementary courses in art, 

dramatics, and instrumental music in 


several schools for both elementary and 
high-school children. It is also offering 
the following special classes: 

Navy airplane construction clubs for boys 
in which they make model airplanes for 
the Navy using the school shops and 
equipment. 

Twenty-four-hour day defense-training 
courses for boys and girls, men and 
women who wish to train for defense 
industry. 

A 10-week short course in applied mathe- 
matics and science for high-school grad- 
uates. This course is given under the 
supervision of Purdue University. It 
grew out of the call from industry for 
men trained in these fields. 

Regular 6-week high-school extension 
courses. These courses enable students 
to complete their high-school work 
earlier or to take extra courses that they 
were unable to get during the regular 
school year. 

The Hammond Girl Scouts have or- 
ganized “backyard playgrounds” in a few 
sections of the city. They direct games, 
tell stories, and supervise children in 
their immediate neighborhoods. Both 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts maintain 
play programs for large numbers of chil- 
dren in one of the public parks. 

The park board is responsible for rec- 
reation programs for school children 
which are conducted on both school and 
park playgrounds. The board employs 
public-school teachers to direct and su- 
pervise the programs and this year has 
given high-school boys and girls a part 
in the program by assigning them as 
assistants to the general directors. 

Following a conference of the superin- 
tendent of schools with the mayor, city 
engineer, and park board director an 
agreement was reached that growing 
need exists for summer supervision of 
children’s play and work. Efforts will 
be made to allocate funds for it as next 
year’s budgets are made. Program plans 
are now under way. 


Trenton School Buildings Serve Many 
Groups 

Trenton, N. J., school buildings are 
open this summer for many types of de- 
fense activities in which both school 
children and adults are enrolled. 
Classes are offered in first aid, Red Cross 
nutrition, defense unit civil air patrol, 
and air raid signal control. The board 
of education has placed one of the junior 
high schools and the school’s musical 
instruments at the disposal of the Tren- 
ton Arts for Youth Council for the pur- 
pose of conducting music classes. The 
council is a civic organization correlating 
all city activities for the cultural growth 
and development of children and young 
people. 

Special needs for supervised play of 
children below the age of 6 were dis- 
covered in one district of the city through 
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& community survey. A large school 
playground has been assigned to these 
younger children and a trained super- 
visor placed in charge, 

Other Cities Report 

Rochester, N. Y., and Worcester, Mass., 
have both conducted surveys of need for 
summer supervision of school and pre- 
school children. Although school play- 
grounds are operated in summer under 
municipal direction, and programs are 
offered by other civic agencies, school 
authorities found evidence that more 
programs would be needed as increasing 
numbers of women are employed in in- 
dustry. Much the same conclusion was 
reached from the Worcester survey which 
showed that the heavy industries are 
beginning to employ women. As a result 
of the survey, summer plans are being 
developed to expand nursery schools and 
child feeding facilities, and to test the 
possibilities of providing supervision for 
school playgrounds. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Board of Education is 
operating 44 school playgrounds with its 
own trained personnel, and has placed 
22 additional playgrounds at the disposal 
of the Pittsburgh Bureau of Recreation. 
A plan has developed this year to supple- 
ment the staff of playground directors. 
Girls from the high-school leaders club 
and college undergraduates have been 
given intensive courses in play methods 
and activities and placed in charge of 
programs for girls and little children. 
Activities for the playgrounds include 
active games and sports, social and quiet 
games, singing games, _ story-telling, 
dancing and rhythmics, pet shows and 
hobby shows, swimming, lifesaving, and 
water games. 

Denver, Colo., school buildings are 
serving aS community centers this sum- 
mer for both school children and aduits. 
The following classes are ‘regularly 
scheduled: 


Boy Scout Troops and Scouts’ Emergency 
Training Corps. 

Defense Classes: Radio code, air raid 
warden, civil air patrol, and University of 
Colorado aerial bombardment protection. 

American Women’s Volunteer Service. 

Visiting Nurses’ Association. 

Red Cross classes for first aid and for PTA 
home nursing, first aid and nutrition, 
motor corps first aid, and sewing classes. 

Denver Municipal Court Traffic School. 

WPA citizenship classes, recreation groups, 
and sewing classes. 

Auxiliary police instructions. 


Supervised playgrounds and swimming 
activities are scheduled for children from 
6 years of age in a large number of the 
public schools and in the parks. Play- 
ground activities include organized and 
unorganized games, handicraft, nature 
study, story telling, puppetry, tumbling, 
and occasionally swimming. 








St. Louis has 75 of its public-school 
playgrounds open this summer with in- 
creased enrollments over last year. One 
night a week is “community night” 
when parents come to the playgrounds 
to take part in sports and other activi- 
ties with their children. A soldier jour- 
nalism club has been established in which 
the children of the playgrounds write to 
boys in the service who were formerly on 
the playgrounds. Collections are being 
made of vital war materials. 

Many members of the St. Louis Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education have of- 
fered their services to the Office of Ci- 
villian Defense for special summer work 
with school children. These services in- 
clude assistance or leadership on play- 
grounds, in community centers, or at 
out-of-town camps. Teachers indicated 
the types of activities in which they were 
especially interested, such as storytelling, 
dramatics, pageantry, folk dancing, es- 
thetic damcing, vocal and instrumental 
music, hiking, nature study, pioneering 
crafts, arts and crafts, games and plays, 
athletics and aquatics. 

Atlanta, Ga., elementary school staff 
members were invited to register for vol- 
unteer summer service in the public 
schools of their individual communities. 
The following types of activities were sug- 
gested in the hope that each school could 
offer a program best suited to its com- 
munity’s needs: 


Reading program centered either in the 
school or in the branch library nearby, 


or both. 

Continuation of the purchase of war 
stamps. 

Continuation of the salvage waste-paper 
program. 


Intense effort to have every child get his 
or her dental certificate. 

Thorough summer round-up program to 
the end that every new child eligible to 
enter school will be discovered, regis- 
tered, and made ready for school in Sep- 
tember. 

Complete clean-up, repair, and prepared- 
ness program involving not only build- 
ings and grounds but the textbooks, the 
library, the cafeteria, and the general 
administrative program in the school. 

Visitation program in which the school 
would visit every home in the community 
twice, once immediately upon the close 
of school in June and again during the 
week immediately preceding the opening 
of school in September. 

Whatever program may be considered de- 
sirable by the local PTA in addition to 
the summer round-up program. 


In addition to these activities, the follow- 
ing were proposed, depending on factors 
existing in the school and community: 


Victory gardens. 

Medical health examinations. 

Bible school. 

Red Cross work, knitting, first aid for chil- 
dren and adults. 

A day camping program in cooperation 
with the social planning council or 
some other similar organization. 

Survey of places of interest in the com- 
munity. 
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Montgomery County, Md., teachers 
called the attention of parent-teacher 
associations and local community leaders 
to the need for providing summer pro. 
grams for children who would have no 
regular supervision when the schools 
closed. Meetings and conferences were 
called and plans were made and revised, 
As an outcome, summer programs were 
organized in eight centers. In some 
places an organization already set up 
was greatly enlarged; in others a com- 
pletely new organization was necessary, 

No attempt was made to arrange an 
identical schedule in each community as 
resources and needs differ from place to 
place. There are, however, certain sim- 
i @ties in the programs: 


1. As it is a policy to use school plants for 
certain community services, it was 
decided to make them available for 
the summer programs. School build- 
ings, grounds, equipment, and janitor 
Service are provided by the school 
system 

2. The school system also offered its lead- 
ership in organizing, supervising, and 
in upholding standards. 

8. Local communities finance the projects. 
In some cases the local government 
defrays a share of the expenses. Par- 
ent-teacher associations have con- 
tributed, and in some instances pri- 
vate subscriptions supplemented by 
funds raised by entertainments and 
community dinners have helped. In 
some camps, parents pay a small fee 
for each child. 

4. In the case of certain children who wish 
to pay special tuition, additional op- 
portunities for constructive activities 
are available. These include piano 
lessons, coaching in school subjects, 
special health work, and correction of 
physical defects. 

5. Programs were started at the close of 
school in June and will continue until 
the beginning of September. 

6. Age groups are provided to care for 
children from nursery school period 
through high school. One teacher 
is available for approximately 20 chil- 
dren. 

7. To distinguish the work from that car- 
ried on during the regular school 
year, names such as “Day Camp” were 
selected for the projects. 


The following is the typical daily 
schedule at one center: 


8:00- 9:00 Free play. 

9:00— 9:30 Program making. 

9:30-10:30 Planned period (selective). 

10:30-11:30 Festival work (dancing, costumes, 
properties, singing, tumbling). 


11:30-12:00 Literature. 

12:00- 1:00 Lunch. 

1:00- 1:30 Group meetings. 

1:30- 2:30 Art work. 

2:30— 4:00 Games and diversified activities. 
4:00— 5:00 Literature. 

5:00— 6:00 Individual closing duties. 


A survey of the activities in all centers 
shows that the following are being of- 
fered: 


1. Games and sports.— 

a. Quiet games: Checkers, dominoes, 
bingo, chess, puzzles. 

b. Active games and sports: Indoor 
and outdoor basketball, volley 
ball, speed ball, soft ball, dodge 
ball, table and deck tennis, horse- 
shoes and quoits, croquet, 
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archery, drills, tumbling, beanbag, 
relay, racing, badminton, swim- 
ming, bicycle hikes, and use of 
playground equipment such as 
the jungle-gym,’ merry-go-round, 
swings, see-saws, and sandboxes. 

9. Nature study and gardening—Study of 
soil formation, leaves, trees, flowers, 
insects, and trail signs. Work in 
gardens. 

8. Shop and other activities related closely 
to the defense program.—Making mod- 
els of airplanes and boats, learning the 
use of tools, firearm safety and marks- 
manship, radio theory and practice. 

4. Cooking and sewing—Quilt piecing, 
using patterns, making dresses and 
aprons, knitting, planning menus, 
cooking for boys and girls. 

6. Crafts—Experience with clay, paint, 
chalk, crayons and fingerpaints, bas- 
ketry, weaving, woodburning, dyeing, 
pottery, beadwork, block printing, 
metal work, coloring and drawing for 
younger children, making scrap books. 

6. Music, singing, and dancing.—Social 
dancing, folk dancing, interpretative 
dancing, square dancing, singing and 
ring games, creative music, toy bands, 
community singing, playing instru- 
ments. 

7. Reading, story telling, and dramatiza- 
tion—Telling stories, dramatizing 
stories, supervised library periods 
stressing pleasure reading, working 
with puppets, working with peep 
boxes, working with marionettes, cos- 
tuming, building stage properties, put- 
ting on plays. 

8. Special events—-Hobby show, pet show, 
doll show, flower show, tournaments 
and contests, picnics, street dance, 
operetta; play, clean-up play, exhibit 
and festival. 


Because of the increasing difficulties of 
transportation, the war has created a 
demand for community recreational pro- 
grams in the evenings. Summer pro- 
grams for children are attempting to 
meet this need. Plans have been made 
for community singing, street dances, 
operettas, and plays. War conditions 
have stimulated community interest in 
supporting these summer programs for 
children and in using local resources to 
meet the local community needs of both 
children and adults. 


Free Posters Available 


The Division of Information, Office for 
Emergency Management, Washington, 
BC. 

*“Rationing Means Share and Share 

Alike,” 28’’ x 40’’. 

“Rationing Safeguards Your Share,” 

16” ¢ ae’. 

“They’ve Got More Important Places 
To Go Than You” (Theme: Rubber 
Conservation for the Army), 28’’ x 
40’’. 

*“Flag: Give It Your Best” (a gummed 
sticker), 242’’ x 2’’, 

Graphics Division, Office of Facts and 
Figures, Washington, D. C.: 

*“The United Nations Fight for Free- 
dom” (Theme: Flags of the United 
Nataions), 10’’ x 14’’ and 20’’ x 28’’, 

*Especially appropriate for schools. 


TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up 


“Two Weeks of War’’ 


information on the important developments 


of the previous two weeks made available by official sources through July 9. 


Army Supply 

Army Chief of Ordnance Campbell 
said the United States can build—and is 
building—better machine weapons than 
our enemies. Our tanks are superior to 
anything the enemy has because they 
have heavier guns, heavier armament, 
and greater speed. The German 88- 
millimeter gun, highly touted as an anti- 
tank weapon, is outmatched by several 
American field guns, he said, and United 
States machine guns will outfunction 
any enemy gun under the most adverse 
circumstances. 

The President reported May produc- 
tion of armaments was up to schedule 
and “well on the way toward achieving 
the rate of production which will bring 
us to our goals.” During the month of 
May American plants turned out more 
than 1,500 tanks, about 2,000 artillery 
and antitank guns (exclusive of anti- 
aircraft), and more than 100,000 ma- 
chine and submachine guns. Deliv- 
ery of ships in June showed an increase 
of 450 percent in volume of United States 
construction since Pearl Harbor. Army 
Chief Signal Officer Olmstead reported 
on July 8 that more than $2,000,000 
worth of radio and communications ap- 
paratus a day has received final accept- 
ance of the Signal Corps since mid-May. 


War Strategy 

President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, reporting the results of 
their latest Washington conference, said 
transportation of fighting forces and 
munitions still constitutes the major 
United Nations problem. Axis destruc- 
tion of cargo ships is still heavy, but 
ship production is increasing and “it is 
hoped the respective (United States and 
British) navies as a result of steps 
planned at this conference will further 
reduce the toll of merchant shipping.” 
(The Navy subsequently reported it had 
been convoying ships along the United 
State Atlantic coast since late in May.) 


Materials and Civilian Supply 

War Production Board Chairman Nel- 
son told a press conference Government 
restrictions on production of nonmilitary 
goods are beginning to level off. Out- 
put of some additional nonmilitary goods 
will be curtailed, but the period of in- 
dustry-wide halting of production is past. 
He said vital civilian needs, such as those 


to maintain the transportation and com- 
munication systems, must be taken care 
of because the civilian economy, although 
“thin,” must be kept healthy. 

The President told a press conference 
that if the war situation gets worse and 
if there is an increased demand on the 
Nation’s already small rubber reserve, the 
Government may have to requisition 
every automobile tire in the United 
States. War Production Board Rubber 
Coordinator Newhall said when the 
scrap rubber campaign—which to July 3 
collected 334,293 tons of rubber—is over 
there will be very little scrap left in the 
country, and all collections will have to 
be used for military and essential civilian 
needs. The new and intensified cam- 
paign to salvage vital scrap materials; 
formally opened July 13, was necessary 
because the only way the United States 
can meet materials requirements of war 
production is to collect every last bit 
of scrap “from every farm and home and 
from every commercial enterprise and 
industry in the country,” the War Pro- 
duction Board said. Materials to be 
sought in particular are iron and steel, 
rubber, and waste fats. 

Price Administrator Henderson said 
he foresaw need for rationing of at least 
15 additional commodities, several of 
which are in the basic cost of living 
groups, necessitating rationing on a Na- 
tion-wide scale. Basic permanent gas- 
oline ration books for the eastern 
rationed area grant a fraction of a 
gallon more per week than the tempo- 
rary A cards, but conditions to be met 
to obtain supplemental rations are so 
strict that most motorists will have to 
get along on the minimum, Mr. Hender- 
son said. 

The following passenger-car uses 
permit motorists to apply for the maxi- 
mum ration: Official Government or 
public-school travel; transportation of 
United States mail, nonportable news- 
camera equipment, newspapers and 
magazines at wholesale, and of farm 
products; and professional travel of 
physicians, nurses, veterinarians, clergy- 
men, and farm and essential war workers. 
Special rations will be issued to Con- 
gressmen and to members of State and 
local legislatures for travel connected 
with their functions as legislators and 
to bona fide candidates for public office 
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of their candidacies. 





War Finances 





















fiscal year 1942 expenditures 


$77,000 ,000,000. 


raise the remainder with a min 
dislocation of the national cred 


public debt, the Treasury said. 


for purposes essential to the prosecution 


The Treasury reported United States 


$32,491,307,397, of which $25,953,665,954 
were spent for direct war purposes. 
Deficit for the year, after all revenues 
were deducted, totaled $19,597,523,467, 
which raised the public debt to almost 
Government borrowing 
to make up wartime fiscal deficits will 
attempt to draw as large a portion of the 
needed sum as possible from the current 
savings of the people, will attempt to 


ture, and will maintain low interest rates 
to minimize,the post-war burden of the 


ant Secretary of the Treasury Sullivan 
said if the War Bond quota of $1,000,000,- 
000 a month is not met voluntarily, the 
Government will be forced to resort to 


compulsory savings. 
totaled “ Jj . 


Communications and Transportation 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion said it may be necessary to place a 
priorities system on telephone calls, be- 
cause the load on telephone systems has 
been increased by 50 percent since Jan- 
uary 1. The Commission requested that 
calls, except those directly related to the 
war, be placed at the off-peak hours of 
12 noon to 2 p. m., 5 p. m, to 7 p. m., 
and 9 p.m. to9 a.m. The Commission 
also ordered an immediate investigation 
of national and international telegraph 
service to determine the general ade- 
quacy of the service and the causes for 
any existing inadequacies. 


imum of 
it struc- 


Assist- 


“Victory Cadets,’’—Banning High School! 








——— 


High-School Victory 
Cadets 


The program of the Victory Cadet 
Corps defense-training movement of 
Phineas Banning High School, Los An- 


geles, 


is attracting wide 


cording to reports. It 
through 13 corps, some of which have as 


many as 7 divisions. 


attention, ac- 
is organized 


The work is car- 


ried on largely as extracurricular actiy- 
ities, although credit in some corps is 
given for such class work as fits into the 
defense work. 


The chart below showing the organ- 
ization of the cadets may be of interest to 
other high schools in planning wartime 
activities, 













1. Messenger service - . 





Communications. |t: Traffic control_..... 














> 
3. Fire brigade __....- 
4. Carrier pigeons..... 
5 News release_._.... 
|. Predefense math.. 
Engineers...._..- {> Slide rule......... 
Junior high........... 
Gray Ladies.- (aunior high. sateen 
a 
Health......--... | Re Rae: 
Ee eoneee 
Motor. ......-.-. {Gis OF ae ALS 
Junior high............ 
Nurses Aid. .._.- os a alee 
1. Knitting- i 
2. Garmentsand com-. 
fort articles. 
3. Splints and stretch- 
ers. 
Production... - 4. Model airplanes. . 
5. Food for Victory | 
gardens 
6. Good neighbors... -- 
7. Hospital favors... .- 
Signal. 2 ar ee. 
iin ecncsnnisckanninaninisiihds 
ee 
ee . 
ER cipal ce tnieinecinnanmnenincetion 
eS Defense stamps. ....-- 
RE, 





Boys who can ride bicycles |{1. 


desired tary schools (c) In Banning High. 


Learn to read aloud... 
Lead singing _. 


Jany P. B. H. 8. girl Entertain hospital patients and children 


people. 
| . {Partci drill 

ON CR ncnccsconsnent 

} Follow training schedule.............-.. 
Study motor mechanics. .. 
Study map reading 
March and drill 
Points in safe driving -- 


Any senior high student who 
owns 8 car or has a driver’s 
license with privileges of | 
driving a car. 





A nutrition certificate 
A first aid certificate 


land 2 
Senior Red Cross. 


Any P. B. H. 8. student__-. 


| Navy 
5. Plant and oom victory gardens 
4 Make port 
. Make needed articles for hospitals. 


Learn map reading 
Learn Morse code 
Study metrology -- 
Learn semaphore... 
Wigwag signaling 
Finger printing 







Any senior high student___.. 


body, federation, and 
league. 
Portlight editor 


gram. : 
Act as officers of various corps 


(ee officers of student 
Build morale___. 


Take care of war office. 





Any senior high student ||Register members 
with clerical ability or |{Keep corps records. ---..- 
commercial training Assist community groups 


P. B. X. training 


Any senior high student 
with sales training. 


RE Gils a ccnsnsndenesis 
effort. 

















Get nutrition certificate................. 


: 2. Direct traffic in Banning. ...................- 
Any Banning boy..........|]8. Handle incendiary bombs-..... Giteewanneestes 
S,  OUED DENNEN, .. . .ncncbancmpnceconnaicee 
Bap tadent.......cccccecses- 5. Publicity 
" fl. Train for special defense work or civil service 
~-|}any student. ..-...-.-...--- \2. Practical use of slide rule... .._. cneinal 


Make plans for entertaining large groups of 


Participate in games and athletics AS 





bany P. B. H.8. girl. {a nut home nursing and care of small children. - 


4. Make model airplanes for use by Army and 


Make all articles needed by Junior and ahs 
Photography-.......... | 


Organize, coordinate, and direct war work pro- 


Handles sale of defense stamps to student body-- 


Collects all materials necessary for U. 8S. War 


Corps | Divisions Those eligible What the corps does 
OD he ft _ ee \ 
TN ctintieneedivinedinotencounsenenabe Any senior high student...../; Copy books in Braille 
(Make Braille book covers. . 
. : I Oe A Fcc cctinenonnmsenecnessesee 
@anteen........- ao 9 See w }any P. B. H. 8. student__- floes ee il 


ul 


Act as messengers (a) For police (b) In elemen- 


| 
J 











olios and letters for South Ai America_| 





20 hours of instruction 


Minimum training required 





20 hours of practice and pro- 


crrcccecesce.ffp Guetlon. 


40 hours of service and in- 
struction 


20 hours of training. 
Service on cal!. . 


20 hours of assigned work... 
Practical use of slide rule ._. 


20 hours of instruction and 
practice. 

Nursery school experience 

Act as school receptionists 
and guides. 

10 hours of training 

Health certificate_........... 

Nutrition certificate... 


First aid certificate _.. 
Service on call_........ 





20 hours of training and 
service 


40 pouss 4 denne and pro- 


20 hours of instruction and 
practice. 


10 hours of work in staff 
meetings and as cdfps 
officers 


20 hours of training and 
service 


20 hours training and selling 


20 hours of service 


ls 
fe 
ee 


| 
Minimum credit 
received 


1 credit. 
| 
1 star. 
Corps certificate, 
| 
2 credits 
|} 2 stars 
Nutrition certifi 
cate. 


1 star. 
1 credit. 
Corps certificate. 


1 star. 
1 credit. 
Corps certificate. 


1 star. 
Corps certificate. 


{ credit. 

2 credits, 
2 stars. 
1 credit. 

1 star. 

Corps certtficate. 


1 credit. 
1 service star. 
\Corps certificate, 


2 stars. 


f credits. 
Corps certificate. 


1 —_ 
Cc ane vcertificate. 


2 credits 
2 stars. 
Corps certificate. 


1 star. 
Corps certificate. 


c ae 


Cc ae certificate. 
1 credit. 

1 star. 

Corps certificate. 











1 Additional columns ommitted from the above copy of the chart gave time and place of meeting, and sponsors and officers. 
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Naval Aviation Offers Technician Training 


Requiring approximately 10 mechanics 
and other technicians for each fighter 
plane and 20 for each large flying boat, 
the Navy is now intensifying its appeal 
for the men whose duty it is to back up 
the man in the cockpit. 

Much of the glory of recent action in 
the air has centered around fighter 
pilots, but late stories from the battle 
fronts—from the Coral Sea, from Mid- 
way, all across the Pacific from Aus- 
alia to the Aleutians—recount the un- 
usual exploits of the Navy’s aviation 
technicians. 

The Navy needs more men to become 
aviation mechanics, metalsmiths, gun- 
ners, and radio men. It needs men to 
fight and fly and it needs them at the 
rate of a hundred thousand a year. 

Applicants between 17 and 50 are now 
enlisting in aviation technical training 
through class V-6 of the Naval Reserve. 
Others attending aviation vocational 
schools enlist through Class V-2. All of 
them will be ordered to one of the Navy’s 
new aviation service schools upon com- 
pletion of indoctrination training. 

All mechanically minded men are eli- 
gible, from expert mechanics to gasoline 
attendants and young men who have had 
experience tinkering on old cars. This 
being so largely a mechanical war, the 
Navy has many positions for these men 
in flight crews as well as ground Staffs. 
Every technician who completes his 
course at the service school will probably 
fly and fight. 


Fighting Technicians 

The technicians now in service are 
rapidly becoming known as the fighting 
technicians. Among them are the gun- 
ners who went aloft in bombing missions 
over Wake Island to shoot down Japanese 
Zero fighters; the radiomen. who relayed 
discovery of the Nipponese Fleet off Mid- 
way; the mechanics who, while fighting 
off enemy attacks, operated the wobble 
pumps and made repairs in the air to 
get the Navy’s flyers home to fight again. 

All of these actions have been described 
in the press. The part played by in- 
dividual technicians is often largely 
overshadowed. Although successful at- 


tacks depend to a great extent on co- 
operation and on the functioning of 
crews as a team, technicians, in the thick 
of battle and behind the scenes, have a 
prominent role in the all-out world 
struggle. 

Aviation service schools at Navy Pier 
in Chicago and at Jacksonville, Fla., are 
busy training new technicians. Addi- 
tional schools, accommodating 20,000 
men every 6 months, will open this fall 
at Memphis, Tenn., and Norman, Okla. 

The usual period of training is 6 
months, but men with vocational- and 
trade-school experience are given 3- 
month “refresher” courses before being 
assigned to active duty. 

Out of the classes come first-, second-, 
and third-class petty officers and chief 
petty officers as fast as the men can earn 
those ratings. Under the new service 
pay bills, graduates can earn up to $3,000 
a year and receive Government allow- 
ances for dependents. 

The schools are geared for speed in 
training, classifying, and rating. In 
addition to lectures and actual work 
demonstrations under the supervision of 
expert mechanics, metalsmiths, radio- 
men, and gunners, the courses are high- 
lighted by. sound films and other visual 
aids. 

Lectures and classroom discussions, 
based on specified study assignments, 
are closely correlated with practical 
shop work so that students will progress 
logically from step to step throughout 
the course. 


Classified by Skills 

Special effort is made to classify men 
according to their skills, further ampli- 
fying their training for service with that 
part of the Naval air arm where their 
qualifications will do most good and 
where they will be best satisfied with 
their work. Their training and expe- 
rience should bring lucrative positions 
in aviation after the war. 

Emphasis is placed throughout the 
course upon the care, handling, and 
proper use of Qand tools and equipment 
involved in the performance of the vari- 
ous tasks. 


Each topic is covered in as general a 
manner as is consistent with thorough- 
ness, being primarily the discussion and 
application of principles of construction 
and operation, together with methods of 
inspection, maintenance, minor repair, 
and practical field operation. 

Where appropriate, technical pam- 
phiets and publications are utilized in 
order to familiarize the student in their 
use in active service with operating 
squadrons and in future study. 

References to specific items of manu- 
facture are minimized to eliminate the 
necessity for frequent revision. Specific 
equipment is covered by supplementary 
texts—manufacturers manuals, etc.— 
which serve as guides in desirable spe- 
cialized classroom and shop work. These 
texts are also available to students for 
study during leisure and study periods. 
Efficiency and Safety 

The specific mission of the aviation 
service schools is to provide enlisted men 
with the preliminary basic training nec- 
essary for future qualification in the rat- 
ings listed above and to provide the naval 
service with recruit personnel having a 
degree of skill that will enable them to 
work efficiently with operating aviation 
units. 

“Safety” is the watchword that domi- 
nates the training period. The men are 
drilled in safety throughout their course 
with a view toward more capable opera- 
tion and elimination of all accidents, 
Because technicians are taking a bigger 
part in actual combat action, it is be- 
lieved that this emphasis on safety has 
already paid dividends as reflected in the 
ratio of American triumphs in the Pacific, 

The man who knows his job and who 
can function quickly, coolly, and effi- 
ciently in the face of hot enemy action 
and even against great odds, is at an 
advantage in the struggle to destroy his 
opponents and to protect himself as well. 

Battle stories told in the press and by 
radio explain with cold clarity what serv- 
ice school instructors mean when they 
give the concise definition of their 
courses—to cultivate a degree of skill 
that will enable personnel to work effi- 
ciently with operating aviation units. 

If, as experts agree, this is an air war, 
then it becomes plain that the aviation 
technicians are in it with everything they 
have.. 
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U. S. Army Air Forces 


Planes With A Purpose 


“Why don’t we concentrate our efforts 
on the production of one effective war- 
plane; produce thousands of them and 
blast the enemy out of existence?” 

That is a question which is often raised 
by laymen who are sincere believers in 
the importance of Air Power, but who 
are somewhat perplexed by the various 
types, sizes, and shapes of planes which 
are being produced for the United States 
Army Air Forces. Again and again we 
_ hear, “Why can’t the Army settle for one 
good plane and be done with it?” 

To understand why various types of 
planes are needed, we need to recognize 
the basic functions of Air Power in mod- 
ern warfare. Each type of warplane is 
designed and constructed to accomplish 
specific operations, all of which fit into 
one integrated plan of action. Just as 
the Navy needs various kinds of seacraft, 
the Army Air Forces require bombers, 
fighters, transports, gliders, and, of 
course, trainers of varying size and 
power. A so-called “all-purpose” air- 
plane does not exist. 


Bombers 


The most important of all air tactics 
is the destruction of enemy operations 
on land and sea. Sinking supply ships, 
blowing up factories, oil wells, and am- 
munition dumps, blasting troop concen- 
trations, knocking out bridges and power 
plants in enemy territory, are the telling 
blows for which Air Power is most effec- 
tive. To execute such operations, it is 
necessary to employ heavy, light, and 
dive-bombing planes. 


Heavy Bombers 

Heavy bombardment is the long suit 
in the Army Air Forces, and it may well 
be that American four-engine bombers 
will be the deciding factor in the present 
world conflict. The Army’s four-engine 
bombers, the B-17 “Flying Fortress” and 
the B-24 “Liberator” are the finest in the 
world. Both have top speeds of more 
than 300 miles an hour, and can cruise 
3,000 miles bearing a crew of nine and a 
heavy load of bombs. Both types have 
seen plenty of action in strategic battle 
areas. The devastating operations of the 
B-17’s in the Coral Sea and Midway 
battles, the successful missions of the 





ed 


WINGS FOR OFFENSE 

The Army Air Forces have become 
America’s First Line of Offense. The 
United Nations must attack towin. The 
first offensive blows against both Japan 
and Germany have been and will con- 
tinue for a time to be struck by air. Gen- 
eral Arnold, during his visit to London 
early in June, stated: “My visit has, I 
hope, hastened the time when our air 
arms shall join in an air offensive against 
the enemy which he cannot meet, defeat, 
or survive.” General Brett, within a few 
weeks of General MacArthur’s dramatic 
arrival in Australia was able to say: 
“We've taken the offensive against the 
Japanese in the air and we’ll continue to 
increase it.” In India, China, North 
Africa, warplanes of the Army Air Forces 
are increasingly making their presence 
felt. Air Power leads the way to victory. 

In May 1940, shortly after the rapid 
overrunning of the Low Countries with 
its conclusive evidence of the terrific 
punch carried by Air Power, President 
Roosevelt made his startling demand for 
50,000 airplanes and a productive ca- 
pacity of 50,000 planes a year. This was 
widely regarded as an impossible goal. 
However, it has already been e€~ ceded. 
The sights were raised again in his mes- 
sage to Congress in January 1942 which 
called for 185,000 warplanes in 1942-43, 
This means a capacity of more than 10,- 
000 planes per month, with engines, in- 
struments, and accessories. 

Already this country is producing more 
military airplanes than any other na- 
tion in the world. By means of our 
amazingly resourceful Air Transport 
Command these planes are being deliv- 


ered to a dozen fronts. What types of ° 


planes are we using to defeat the evil 
forces of aggression? How are they 
standing up in combat? Are we getting 
stuff that will outfly and outshoot any- 
thing in the air? 
The accompanying article will help you 
to answer these questions for yourselves. 
NATHANIEL F.. SILSBEE, 
Major, Army Air Forces, 
Chief, Information and Edu- 
cation Division, Public 
Relations Office. 











B-24’s in the recent raids on the Ru- 
manian oil fields and against what re- 
mained of the Italian fleet, are typical 


examples. These huge battleships of 
the air bristle with armament and are 
masters of the sky wherever they roam, 
They are capable of fighting their way 
through to the objective and back home 
again without an escort of fighters, 

The “stinger”—tail gun—in the B-17E 
has proved a most effective defensive 
weapon. In fact, it has been dubbed the 
“fly swatter” by men in the Air Forces 
because from that position gunners lit- 
erally “swat” the Japanese Zeros out 
of the air. But the primary importance 
of these 4,800-horsepower monsters is 
their capacity for carrying several tons 
of heavy bombs for long distances— 
bombs which can be released from high 
altitudes with great precision. It is this 
type of plane which is used for satura- 
tion bombing to effectively knock out ex- 
tensive enemy industrial areas such as 
Cologne, Essen, and Rostock, Germany, 
Four-engine bombers are the heavy ar- 
tillery of the Army Air Forces. 

We are fortunate to have two com- 
pletely unique types of twin-engine heavy 
bombers—the North American B-25 and 
the Martin B-26. Both have ranges of 
nearly 2,000 miles carrying a crew of five 
and several tons of bombs. 

The B-25, distinguishable by its split 
tail, is the plane which was selected by 
Brigadier General Doolittle for his low- 
altitude bombing raid into the heart of 
Japan, It is now serving as a spearhead 
in the small but rapidly growing Chinese 
Air Forces. 

The B-26, sometimes called the “Fly- 
ing Torpedo” because of its long, clean- 
cut, sleek lines, is the fastest medium- 
range bomber in the world. Its two 
1,850-horsepower engines drive it at a 
speed exceeding 300 miles an hour. 
Heavy armor, strategically located gun 
turrets, self-sealing gas tanks, and easy 
maneuverability make it one of the 
deadliest ships in the air. Yamamoto’s 
Japanese invasion fleet ran headlong 
into a swarm of B—26’s while trying to 
sneak up on our Pacific outpost at Mid- 
way Island. The Japs found that the 
B-26’s not only carry bombs but torpe- 
does which smashed their ships with 
devastating effect. 

These fast, maneuverable bombers are 
used to knock out specific strongly de- 
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fended enemy objectives. Because of 
their high speed and heavy armament, 
combined with sufficient range and bomb- 
load capacity they are especially useful 
for highly concentrated attacks. 


Light Bombers 
One of the most effective light bombers 
used by the Army Air Forces is the 
Douglas A-20. It is sometimes used for 
advance attacks, silencing anti-aircraft 
guns and thus reducing the effectiveness 
of the enemy’s defense against the heav- 
ier bombers which follow. These light 
bombers fly low, “hedge-hopping” trees 
and hills, hiding in valleys. By flying 
low they are subject to air attack only 
from above, while their front and rear 
guns are a great menace to enemy air- 
craft. In surprise attacks they pounce 
upon troop concentrations with machine 
guns blazing, striking like a bolt out of 
the sky, wrecking matériel and destroy- 
ing personnel on the ground. Small 
parachutes are attached to the fragmen- 
tation bombs often carried by these low- 
flying planes to delay the strike long 
enough to permit the plane to escape 
undamaged by the explosion. 
The A-20, reportedly the world’s fast- 
“est bomber, has a top speed of about 
360 miles an hour. In fact, its speed 
compares favorably with the fastest 
fighters in the Nazi Luftwaffe. Because 
of its high speed and heavy armament 
the British use it effectively as a night 
fighter. These planes have been used 
in audacious raids on German airdromes 
at night. The A-20’s circled undetected 
at high elevations above enemy air bases, 
waiting for the enemy’s bombe: squad- 
rons to return from raids over England. 
As the enemy planes came in to make 
landings, down came the A-20’s with 
bombs and heavy machine gun fire 
to blast their prey and zoom home 
again, leaving wreckage in their wake. 


Dive Bombers 

The dive bomber is usually a single- 
engine plane with accommodations for 
a crew of two—a pilot and a gunner. 
The gunner faces to the rear. In most 
cases these planes carry one large bomb 
suspended from a rack underneath the 
center of the fuselage. The pilot dives 
the plane toward its objective, the angle 
of the dive determining the projectory of 
the bomb after it is released. Flaps are 
installed on the wings to retard the 
speed of the diving plane so that it may 


drop within close range of the target 
before the bomb is released. This in- 
sures accuracy. Once in its dive there 
is little that can be done to save the 
objective, for even though the plane is 
hit and crippled it will continue toward 
its target and crash with its devastating 
load of explosives. The dive bomber is 
an effective weapon against moving tar- 
gets such as ships and tanks. 

The Douglas A-24 is the Army’s favor- 
ite dive bomber. It is a low-wing, all- 
metal monoplane with cantilever wing 
and retractable landing gear. The plane 
is equipped with flaps (air brakes) and 
a three-blade propeller. It has already 
been used in operations against the Japa- 
nese in Burma, and is considered among 
the best dive bombers in existence. 


Fighters 


As the bombing plane has become 
larger and more powerful there has 
arisen the necessity to develop a defense 
against it. While antiaircraft guns are 
fairly effective in forcing bombardment 
planes to stay at high elevations, it has 
become clear that the most potent poison 
for them is the fast, highly maneuver- 
able, heavily armored aircraft. These 
fighter planes, sometimes referred to as 
pursuit or interceptor planes, are built 
specifically for aerial combat. In the 
race for air superiority feverish efforts 
are being made to get an advantage over 
the enemy by designing and building 
more effective fighter planes. The su- 
perior speed, maneuverability and fire 
power of the British “Spitfire” were 
largely responsible for smashing Hitler’s 
attempt to invade England. We Amer- 
icans like competition and we are manu- 
facturing in ever-growing numbers some 
of the most efficient fighter planes in 
the world. 

The Lockheed P-38, which the English 
have dubbed “Lightning,” because of its 
terrific speed, is an outstanding exam- 
ple. With a top speed well over 400 miles 
an hour, it is rated the fastest military 
plane in the world. Its two large Alli- 
son in-line liquid cooled engines will 
make it climb at the rate of a mile a 
minute, and it can fight as well 30,000 
feet above the ground as it can at lower 
elevations. It is unorthodox in appear- 
ance with a central nacelle containing 
the pilot’s cabin, separating twin booms 
which carry the engines. The elongated 
booms support a split-tail assembly. 


The Bell P-39 “Airacobra” is unique in 
that its 12-cylinder Allison engine is 
mounted well behind the pilot’s cockpit. 
In this way the center of gravity is more 
centrally located and high velocity turns 
can be executed more easily. While the 
P-39 is not designed for extremely high 
altitudes, it is a tough customer at any 
level up to about 15,000 feet. It carries 
six machine guns and a 37-millimeter 
cannon which fires through the hollow 
propeller shaft. This is a potent weapon 
capable of piercing the armor of heavy 
tanks. The P-39’s tricycle landing gear 
is particularly adapted to landings and 
take-offs on rough dispersion fields. The 
Russians are finding this fighter of real 
use in their gallant stand against the 
Nazi invaders. 

The 384-to-15 record established by 
the American Volunteer Group in Burma 
has thrilled every red-blooded American. 
Their heroic battles against Japanese 
numerically superior squadrons is a story 
of flying prowess and it is the story of a 
great fighter plane—the Curtiss P-40. 
It was the first of our fighter planes to 
be mass-produced and has already seen 
action in many parts of the world. The 
P-40 series “A” to “D,” called “Toma- 
hawks” by the British, as well as the 
newer models, the P-40E, named the 
“Kittyhawk” by the RAF, are distinguish- 
able by the deep barrel-like air scoop 
located beneath the engine. The earli- 
est models did not carry sufficient fire 
power, but the later series, including the 
P-40F “Warhawk,” have plenty of punch. 
With six heavy machine guns these fight- 
ing eagles are capable of virtually cutting 
enemy planes into pieces. Equipped with 
leakproof tanks and fuel systems, armor 
plate, bulletproof glass, belly tank for 
extra fuel, and full pilot protection, these 
single place fighters are said to be ca- 
pable of flying rings around other planes 
which have heretofore been considered 
among the best in the field. 

With heavy bombers flying higher and 
higher into the substratosphere it is nec- 
essary to have fighter planes which will 
perform at top efficiency “upstairs” where 
the air is extremely thin—often at 
elevations more than 6 miles above the 
earth. This tough assignment is being 
capably handled by our Republic P-47 
“Thunderbolt.” With a 2,000-horsepower 
18-cylinder radial engine, and a four- 
blade propeller more than 12 feet in di- 
ameter, this ship has done 680 miles 
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an hour in power dives and over 400 
miles an hour in level flight—the fastest 
single-engine airplane of them all. It 
is conceded to be the highest flying, 
most powerful, and most dangerously 
armed fighter plane in the world, 


Transports and Gliders 

The United States is engaged in a war 
which is being fought on a world-wide 
front. We are waging a war of rapid 
movement; a war consuming vast 
amounts of matériel in a very short 
time; a war in which the element of 
surprise is a prime factor. To carry 
supplies to our embattled Allies and to 
our task forces, and to facilitate the 
movement of troops, we are developing 
vast fleets of heavy transport planes and 
gliders. 

One of the most efficient “flying box- 
cars” of the Army is the Douglas C—54. 
These giant air freighters can carry sev- 
eral tons of cargo ranging from spark- 
plugs to Jeeps, as well as large numbers 
of troops. Powered by four 1,350-horse- 
power Pratt & Whitney engines, this plane 
hasahigh cruising speedand a long range. 

Thousands of gliders are being manu- 
factured for the Army Air Forces today. 
Some are designed for landing troops 
behind enemy lines—others are built to 
carry cargo in tow behind powerful cargo 
planes. We are depending largely on our 
transports and gliders to win the Battle 
of Transportation. 

Trainers 

Men must be trained to man the tens 
of thousands of warplanes which are 
flowing from our production lines. You 
can’t give a man a few hours of ground 
schooling and turn him loose on a 30-ton 
bomber. His flying training must be 
graduated from primary to basic and to 
advance trainer planes. The Vultee 
BT-15 is a typical member of the trainer 
family. Its 450-horsepower engine en- 
ables the trainee to execute practically 
any tactical maneuver. Its power and 
speed give him a thrill after having 
learned the rudiments of flying in a light, 
low-powered primary trainer. It is in 
this type of plane that the flying cadet 
gets sufficient training so that he can 
tackle the heavier advanced trainers, and 
later—the real thing. 

Thus it becomes apparent that in order 
to execute saturation bombing raids, to 
strike concentrated targets at medium 
range, to knock out moving targets, to 
fight off enemy bombers, to carry sup- 
plies and men, and to train America’s 
sky warriors of tomorrow, the Army Air 
Forces must have planes of varying capa- 
bilities and sizes. An “all-purpose” plane 
is a nice idea, but it just won’t work! 





Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Flight Training for High-School Students 


Are high-school boys too young to 
learn to fly? ane 

This question which has long been 
plaguing parents, school officials, and 
aviation enthusiasts may find an an- 
swer soon in the program now under 
way by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. When the 210 high-school boys 
in 21 selected schools have been given 
their elementary instruction and have 
been prepared for private pilot’s licenses, 
all parties concerned will more nearly 
know the answer. 

To make possible training of high- 
school students, the age limits for the 
CAA’s pilot training program have been 
dropped to 17. Thus, most of the appli- 
cants will have reached the minimum 
age for licensing, 18 years, by the time 
they have completed their ground school 
and flight training. Applicants who are 
already 18 years of age will be required 
to enlist in the Air Forces Reserve Corps. 
Others will sign an agreement to apply 
for enlistment in the reserve when they 
reach the age of 18, whether they have 
finished their training or not. All appli- 
cants under 21 years of age will be re- 
quired to obtain parents’ consent before 
being given the training. 


Additional Schools Chosen 


Following the CAA practice of spread- 
ing the benefits of the Government- 
sponsored training program as far as 
possible throughout the aviation indus- 


try, the regional managers were in- 
structed to recommend schools not lo- 
cated in towns already having college 
contracts for civilian pilot training. 
Schools in the following places were 
chosen: Columbus, Ga.; Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; Danville, Il.; Anderson, Ind.; 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Mexico, Mo.; Ros- 
well and Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Jamestown, 
N. Y.; Duncan, Okla.; Baker, Oreg.; 
York, Pa.; Watertown, S. Dak.; and Dan- 
ville, Va.; Birmingham, Ala.; Alturas, 
Calif.; Waterloo, Iowa; Kalispell, Mont.; 
Lovelock, Nev.; Brigham City, Utah, and 
Delafield, Wis. 

Ground school will be taught in the 
high schools under the same plan as now 
followed by the CPT in the colleges. The 
course will run for 16 weeks, and is iden- 
tical in every way with the elementary 
course now given to college students. 
In a few cases, these high schools have 
previously sponsored noncollege CPT 
classes. The experiment is another step 
in the program of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to introduce aviation ed- 
ucation into the whole school system. 

The educational program now under 
way by the CAA and the U. S. Office of 
Education, in which aviation subject 
matter is being further introduced into 
grammar and high schools, and aviation 
subjects woven into existing courses, is 
still another effort tg develop airminded- 
ness through the American educational 
system, 


Revamping a School System 


A ““Before and After’’ Picture 


Modernization of a school system is 
described in a recent publication entitled 
Schools Awake. 

The report deals with community pro- 
grams for the improvement of education 
carried on in Van Buren County, Mich., 
through cooperation of local communi- 
ties with the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
over a period of 8 years. 

Descriptions and pictures presented 
show the condition of the schools “before 
and after.” 

Of 102 1-teacher districts, 97 submitted 
proposals for modernization. These 
proposals were developed by the com- 
munities themselves and were geared to 
local needs and resources. 

Ninety modernizations were completed, 
involving such improvements as remod- 
eling and painting buildings, installing 





indirect lighting, constructing hot lunch 
cabinets, purchasing adjustable chairs 
and desks, installing plumbing, providing 
effective ventilation by windows, screen- 
ing against flies, furnishing a sanitary 
water supply, and the like. 

Emphasis throughout the report is 
upon the changed attitude of the people 
in the school communities—school board 
members, parents, administrators, super- 
visors, teachers, and janitors. Interest 
in the schools was stimulated through 
meetings, institutes, extension courses, 
and consultative service. 

Sections of the report headed “A Pat- 
tern” and “Our Calendar” outline the 
procedure and chronology of events in 
the Van Buren County program, 

Copies of Schools Awake are available 
without cost from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, Battle Creek. Mich, 
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The University of Minnesota 
Key Center 


The following report of activities of the 
Key Center of Information and Training 
at the University of Minnesota provides 
an interesting comparison with the re- 
ports from the University of Washington 
and the University of North Carolina, 
published in the June 15 and July 1 issues 
of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY: 

“Almost immediately after the United 
States entered the war, the University of 
Minnesota organized a university de- 
fense committee under the chairmanship 
of Dean Malcolm Willey, assistant to the 
president. This committee began at 
once the organization of activities many 
of which coincided with those later sug- 
gested by the U. S. Office of Education as 
the functions of key centers. A report of 
the Key Center at the University of Min- 
nesota must begin with an account of the 
preliminary activities of the university 
defense committee. 


All University Lectures 

“The defense committee established a 
war reference library in a spare room of 
the university library. In this room were 
placed materials from the _library’s 
shelves and archives which would aid 
students to understand the backgrounds 
of the war—the economic, military, and 
geographical problems involved. This 
room was definitely part of the university 
library. 

“With the beginning of the winter 
quarter early in January, the university 
defense committee organized a series of 
all-university lectures open to the public. 
These lectures were given by members 
of the university faculty twice a week 
in Northrop Memorial Auditorium under 
the general heading, War Comes to 
America. 

“The lectures were on such topics as 
‘Japan Strikes,’ ‘The Rise of Japan as a 
Great Power,’ ‘Russia in the Far East,’ 
‘Dictatorship and Totalitarianism in 
Europe,’ ‘Was Germany Economically 
Strangled?’. Under certain conditions, 
academic credit was granted to students 
who attended the lecture series regularly. 


Early Use of Radio 


“These lectures were broadcast by the 
university station, WLB, direct from the 





auditorium. The same lecturers deliv- 
ered 15-minute abridgments of their 
talks, which were broadcast 2 evenings 
a week over WCCO. In addition to this, 
transcriptions of the 15-minute abridg- 
ments were made and furnished to other 
northwest radio stations. Finally, the 
lectures were printed and issued by the 
University of Minnesota press—the series 
for $1. Another series of war lectures 
was given during the spring quarter be- 
ginning in April. These were not broad- 
cast. 


Establishment of the Key Center 


“The Key Center of War Information 
at the University of Minnesota was 
formally organized February 2. A com- 
mittee was appointed by President Walter 
Coffey under the chairmanship of Curtis 
E. Avery, assistant professor in English 
in charge of publicity for the general 
extension division. This committee 
acted almost entirely as an organizing 
body. When the Key Center was defi- 
nitely established, it functioned under 
the directorship of Mr. Avery. The or- 
ganization is as follows: 


Department of Information 


“The department of information un- 
dertakes to answer all questions relating 
to the war and to civilian defense and 
morale, and to maintain a research bu- 
reau staffed by university faculty mem- 
bers who provide the answers to such 
questions. The department of informa- 
tion has established reference rooms in 
addition to the library room which was 
begun under the auspices of the univer- 
sity defense committee. It was felt de- 
sirable that certain reference rooms 
and display rooms should be maintained 
separate from the library. Accordingly, 
the fine arts room on the second floor 
of the new Coffman Memorial Union was 
turned over entirely to the Key Center. 
Here are displayed posters, pictures fur- 
nished by local newspapers, and other 
visual aids, together with pamphlets and 
books sent to the Key Center according 
to the plan of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

“An additional war reference library 
has been established on the farm campus, 
approximately 3 miles distant from the 
main campus. The original room in the 
university library has been augmented by 


material furnished by the Key Center. 
These three display and reference rooms 
are staffed by student volunteers. The 
room in university library is staffed by ad- 
vanced library students and by a part- 
time paid reference librarian, 


Speakers Bureau 


“The speakers bureau undertakes to 
provide volunteer faculty speakers for 
any properly qualified group in the State 
without conflicting with the services of 
the two other Key Centers at Carleton 
College and Duluth State Teachers Col- 
lege. Up to the end of May the speakers 
bureau had serviced about 10 requests 
for speakers each week. The traveling 
expenses of these faculty members were 
paid by the group requesting their serv- 
ices, but no other fee was entailed. The 
speakers bureau is staffed by two vol- 
unteer workers (not students) working 
under the supervision of Mr. Avery; the 
clerical work was done at first by student 
volunteer help and when this proved in- 
adequate, by a paid stenographer. 
Writers Bureau 

“The writers bureau gives aid in the 
writing of articles, publicity stories, and 
especially in the preparation of radio 
scripts. For instance, it has produced 
several dramatic scripts for the Minne- 
apolis Civilian Defense Council. The bu- 
reau has produced these shows, using the 
University of Minnesota Radio Guild for 
actors, sound effects, and directors. 


Art Bureau 

“The art bureau maintains a work- 
room, staffed by volunteer members of 
the art faculty and by volunteer art stu- 
dents. Here are designed and executed 
posters and signs for various campus de- 
fense organizations and for such non- 
campus groups as the Red Cross. The 
art bureau also prepared charts and 
visual aids based on faculty research and 
information. 


Reading for Wartime 

“One of the most successful activities 
of the Key Center at Minnesota is its 
‘Reading for wartime’ program. This is, 
first, a weekly 15-minute radio program 
broadcast over WLB by Albert M. Fulton, 
head of the Department of Speech in the 
General Extension Division (now lieu- 
tenant in the Naval Reserve but still 
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broadcasting this program) and William 
Gibson, editor of the Minnesota Alumni 
Weekly. These two men discuss signifi- 
cant articles in current periodicals and 
suggest further reading and possible in- 
terpretations of these articles. Scripts 
of their program are furnished regularly 
to anyone requesting them, with full 
rights of adaptation and use by any 
other radio station. 

“In addition to this, the Key Center 
publishes a monthly bulletin entitled, 
Reading for Wartime, edited and ar- 
ranged by Helen P. Mudgett, instructor 
in history, and Bess Dworsky, instructor 
in English. This bulletin discusses in an 
original and sprightly fashion a great 
many publications and articles not in- 
cluded on the radio program. It is sent 
free of charge to all who request it, and 
is announced each week on the radio 
program. 

“Another radio activity of the Key 
Center was, until recently, the weekly 
personal program of Mr. Avery entitled, 
Learn for Living in Wartime. This pro- 
gram called attention to significant read- 
ing outside the periodicals, especially in 
standard literature, which has a bearing 
on morale problems and basic philo- 
sophical problems in wartime. 


Special Bulletins 

“The Key Center has issued about 15 
bulletins on various subjects related to 
the war. Some have been prepared from 
digests of talks given by speakers on the 
speakers bureau; others have been espe- 
cially prepared by faculty experts. 
Among these, for instance, is a complete 
and exhaustive digest of the facts con- 
cerning the psychological principles of 
morale and propaganda. This bulletin 
was prepared for the University of Min- 
nesota Key Center by the Minnesota 
Society for Applied Psychology. 

“All these bulletins are issued free of 
charge to anyone requesting them, and 
publicity regarding their availability has 
been sent out by every means possible. 


Financial Problems 


“As in most universities establishing 
key centers, the problem of financing 
has been a pertinent one. In the begin- 
ning, the Key Center operated ‘on a 
shoe string.’ It borrowed stationery and 
office supplies from various departments. 
A sum had been set aside, however, by 
the administration, for the use of the 
university defense committee. The Key 
Center was privileged to draw modestly 
from this fund. For the next year a 
definite budget has been established by 
President Coffey for the use of the Key 
Center. This budget is small but will 


prove adequate to continue the activities 
already begun. 


Special Comments 

“It is difficult to know what special 
techniques developed at the University 
of Minnesota might be of use to other 
key centers, but the following comments 
May prove: pertinent. 

“First, we have tried to distribute our 
visual aids fairly widely. Thus, in addi- 
tion. to bulletin boards maintained in 
the three reference rooms mentioned 
herein, we have had special bulletin 
boards in a number of campus buildings, 
in the farm campus union, and in the 
hallways of the Coffman Union. We have 
found maps especially useful for these 
special bulletin boards. On these same 
special bulletin boards we have displayed 
posters made by students, illustrating or 
developing standard themes such as 
those dealing with the buying of war 
bonds and stamps and the dangers of 
loose talk and gossip. On all of our 
bulletin boards, both in the halls and in 
the reference rooms, we have shown both 
posters and special displays of mounted 
pictures taken from magazines and simi- 
lar sources. We have found it necessary 
to develop our own visual aids to augment 
the material sent to us. 

“Perhaps one of the most useful con- 
tributions to these bulletin boards are 
large cardboard sheets entitled, Key Cen- 
ter Clipping Service. On these are 
mounted, two or three times a week, es- 
pecially interesting clippings taken from 
newspapers and magazines. This clip- 
ping service has been handled by the 
instructor in English, and has resulted 
also in a useful file of clippings on every 
aspect of the war. 

“For classification of our visual aids 
and in order to present our materials 
under more or less unified themes, we 
have used the six main headings of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s ‘State of the Union’ 
speech, January 6, as suggested by Archi- 
bald MacLeish in his ‘Closed Circuit Talk’ 
to radio station personnel. This has 
been an excellent system of classification, 
and we have used it also in classifying 
our talks under the speakers bureau. 

“Publicity has been a difficult prob- 
lem to solve. The newspapers carried so 
Many announcements of the activities of 
civilian defense organizations that the 
Key Center was forced into an inconspic- 
uous place. Accordingly, we have relied 
heavily on direct mail publicity and on 
the radio. We have sent notices and 
special bulletins, announcements of the 
speakers bureau, etc., to high-school 
teachers, librarians, county agents, and 
other people on special lists already in 


the files of the publicity department of 
the general extension division. The re- 
sponse has been good. 

“An interesting incidental develop- 
ment is a course now being offered in 
the summer session by D. M. Schweick- 
hard called, “The Administration of War 
Activities in the Schools.’ This class is 
composed of about 30 high-school teach- 
ers in the State who are studying means 
of administering war information serv- 
ices and other war activities in schools. 
The members of this class are utilizing 
the Key Center materials as the founda- 
tion for their work. When they return 
to their schools after the summer Ses- 
sion we expect to be of even more service, 
since these people will maintain their 
contacts with the university center. 

“The work of the Key Center is now 
stabilized and to a large extent routin- 
ized. The correspondence and requests 
for bulletins and information keep the 
director and his staff busy, even during 
the summer months. The outlook for 
next year suggests that the activities of 
the speakers bureau must be curtailed 
because of transportation difficulties, but 
that the radio activities will be greatly 
expanded.” 


Discussions in England 


The following account of an English 
village college and of factory discussion 
meetings is given by Chester S. Williams, 
Assistant to the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education in connection with the Civil- 
ian Morale Service: 


A Village College 

“In Cambridgeshire I visited the Village 
College of Impington. Housed in a new, 
modernistic building, constructed just 
before the war, this people’s school in the 
country carries on a full program of 
study and activities for both youth and 
adults. 

“Such schools, sponsored by the uni- 
versities, are springing up in many places 
to provide educational and cultural 
centers for rural people, They are built 
as community centers, equipped with 
social and recreational facilities for 
adults, shops and handicraft studios, and 
meeting rooms of various sizes. The day 
school for the children of the area is 
also carried on in this community center; 
but rather than grafting an adult pro- 
gram onto the regular school schedule 
and then trying to fit the children’s 
facilities to adult needs, the institution 
was built for people of all ages in the 
first place. Children use it in the day- 
time; adults in the evening. 

“An extensive evening program of 
activities and lecture-discussions is 
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scheduled during the winter months. 
From the program featured this past 
winter, the following items are selected 
at random: Young farmers’ club, dress- 
making, country dancing, metalwork, 
choir, dramatic society, wartime cookery, 
model aeroplane club, woodwork, films, 
keep fit—girls, keep fit—women. 

“The Sunday evening lecture and _dis- 
cussion program last winter featured the 
following topics: 

“That Horrid Word ‘Education.’ 

“Local Government and the Citizen. 

“Europe After the War—A New Order? 

“Dietetics—What to Eat and Why, 

“Nationalities in Soviet Russia. 

“The Czechs—Facts and Possibilities. 

“A Musical Voyage of Discovery. 

“On Friday evenings the Village Col- 
lege featured a discussion group under 
the title, Thinking Aloud. The program 
stated: ‘Problems provided by the mem- 
bers, relevant facts by the adult tutor.’” 


Factory Discussion Meetings 

“One feature of the civilian morale 
program is the factory meetings. I have 
attended several of these lunchtime dis- 
cussions. Several hundred and some- 
times several thousand workers are ad- 
dressed in their canteens while they are 
having their coffee or tea after a good 
lunch, 

“Talks on various wartime problems 
are presented briefly, and sometimes 
questions are put to the speakers from 
the audience. These audiences are made 
up of both men and women. Often one 
confronts more women in overalls than 
men, 

“At one factory meeting half a dozen 
questions were put to me in the course 
of 15 minutes. The workers here seemed 
to be a little perplexed as to why the 
much-advertised mass-production na- 
tion—the U. S. A.—was not producing 
more war materials. One speaker I heard 
explained it this way: ‘It takes longer to 
get a big wheel moving than a small one, 
but when it does move it has tremendous 
power and momentum.’ 

“British workers do not like mass-pro- 
duction methods or the beltline. They 
feel that they are inhuman in their pres- 
sure upon them. They are afraid of being 
worn out in a few years and then put on 
the scrap heap of unemployables. They 
are anxious to know how American work- 
ers feel about it, and what they are doing 
to protect human personality from the 
evils and to nourish human welfare with 
the good.” 








“) Libraries and the War 





Librarian Turnover 


The American Library Association 
headquarters has recently assembled in- 
formation on the present and future 
shortages of library personnel in the pro- 
fessional, subprofessional, and clerical 
services. On the basis of returns from 
a selected group of public, college, and 
university libraries, it appears that the 
turnover has been greater in the clerical 
and the subprofessional staff than in the 
professional. The clerical service has 
been subject to a constant turnover, ow- 
ing to the higher wages being offered by 
industry; the subprofessional service has 
been seriously affected in some libraries. 
Reports from various parts of the country 
indicate that a shortage of professional 
librarians is beginning and that within 
the next year the estimated deficiency 
will be from 1,000 to 1,200. 


New Ruling on Special 
Typewriters 

Libraries which ordered special key- 
board typewriters before March 2, 1942 
may be able to obtain delivery on these 
machines under a new ruling by the 
Office of Price Administration. Amend- 
ment 2 to Revised Rationing Order relat- 
ing to typewriters specifies that any 
person may make written application in 
triplicate to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., for authoriza- 
tion to obtain delivery of a special 
typewriter useful only to a small class of 
persons and not readily adaptable for 
general purposes if the special feature 
were installed prior to March 6, 1942. 


Latin American Library 
Activities 

The American Library Association has 
just concluded a 3-year program of Latin 
American activities, financed by a grant 
of $30,000 from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The grant enabled the A. L. A. 
Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America to investigate the poten- 
tialities of libraries for promoting cul- 
tural relations between the Americas, 
and the amount of cooperation that has 
existed in the past. A report just re- 
leased for publication indicates that 
there is a large field for development. 

The committee has arranged ex- 
changes of personnel between important 
libraries of both continents. Librarians 
from Colombia, Chile, Peru, Brazil, Cuba, 


and Argentina were brought to the 
United States to study or to observe 
American library practices. Plans for a 
short-term library school in Bogota, 
Colombia, directed and staffed by North 
American teaehers, have been completed. 
Textbooks used in library schools in this 
country are being considered for trans- 
lation into Spanish to aid several Latin 
American centers in training librarians. 


Reading of North Americans 


A major interest of the committee has 
been the creation of a wider knowledge 
and understanding in Latin American 
countries of culture north of the Rio 
Grande. In the past, books in English 
or Spanish on North America have not 
been available to the general public in 
South America, but plans are being 
shaped to remedy this situation. 

In an attempt to determine how much 
interest in South America is reflected in 
the reading of North Americans, the 
committee checked the books which 
public libraries have been buying over 
the years. Reports were obtained from 
200 libraries in 44 States regarding the 
collections which now serve to satisfy the 
rapidly awakening interest in our south- 
ern neighbors. It was discovered that 
libraries in California, Oregon, and 
Washington had the largest book collec- 
tions on Latin America. Next in order 
are the States of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. Cities where 
public libraries reported the largest col- 
lections were Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
Jersey City, and St. Louis. 


U. S. S. R. Language Exhibit 


From its own collections, the Library 
of Congress has assembled an exhibit of 
materials published in 64 of the 111 
printed languages of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The display also 
contains materials printed in the six dif- 
ferent alphabets—Russian, Roman, Chi- 
nese, Arabic, Armenian, and Georgian— 
used in the Soviet Union and shows sev- 
eral instances in which the same lan- 
guage has been printed in three different 
alphabets. 


Reading List on War Topics 


As a part of its services, the War 
Information. Center at the Oklahoma 
State College is compiling a series of 
brief reading lists on topics pertinent to 
the war effort. These lists are being 
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mailed to each of the 140 college and 
aniversity war information centers and 
to all the colleges and universities in the 
State. In response to the request for 
material which may be used to encourage 
junior and senior high-school pupils to 
stay in school, the college library has 
issued selected lists Of references on the 
impact of war on high schools. 


War Documentation Center 


The Philadelphia Bibliographical Cen- 
ter and Union Library Catalogue has 
added a new activity to its scope. With 
the aid of cooperating libraries and 
agencies it has started a war documenta- 
tion center. Ephemeral printed mate- 
rials relevant to the war effort are being 
cataloged and the sets of cards made 
available to subscribing libraries. In 
addition, one copy of each of the publi- 
cations which are considered of docu- 
mentary importance is being preserved 
for future reference. A special effort is 
being made to compile a comprehensive 
bibliographical guide to war publications. 


Post-War Planning for Public 
Libraries 


The Committee on Post-War Planning 
of the American Library Association has 
just submitted to the U. S. National Re- 
sources Planning Board an 83-page re- 
port on standards for public libraries. 
The report was prepared under the 
chairmanship of Carleton B. Joeckel, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, and the consultants to the com- 
mittee included Ralph M. Dunbar and 
John Mackenzie Cory, of the Library 
Service Division, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 


A. L. A. Sixty-fourth Annual 
Conference 


At the sixty-fourth annual conference 
of the American Library Association re- 
cently held in Milwaukee, the theme of 
the general sessions was “Winning the 
War and the Peace: How Libraries Can 
Help.” Speaking of the place of books 
in wartime, Edgar Ansel Mowrer, of the 
Office of Facts and Figures, declared that 
“books could have prevented this war... 
Whether we get a foolish peace or a 
peace of discernment will result very 
largely from the kind of books our people 
read between now and the day the peace 
congress gets going.” 

Expressing a similar idea, Prof. Avery 
Craven, of the University of Chicago, 
placed upon librarians a large part of 
the responsibility for adjusting the Na- 
tion’s people to a brand-new conception 
of international relations and demo- 
cratic principles. 


In a message to the last general ses- 
_ President Roosevelt stated that 

rarians “are on guard not only against 
the threat of violence and destruction 
that may come to our libraries from be- 
yond our borders but also against the 
slower death by neglect and disparage- 
ment that may imperil them from within. 
In your charge is the living record of all 
that man has accomplished in the long 
labor of liberty. By keeping that record 
always before the eyes of the American 
people you give them renewed strength 
in their struggle against the dark back- 
wash of tyranny.” 


“Books, Readers, and Victory’’ 


Librarians, trustees, and other inter- 
ested citizens recently attended a library 
institute conducted by the New Jersey 
College for Women with the theme, 
“Books, Readers, and Victory.” The con- 
temporary role of the library as a vital 
agency was discussed in sessions on “The 
Library and Public Opinion,” and “The 
Library’s Status in Wartime.” 

Miss Ethel M. Fair, director of the Li- 
brary School, New Jersey College for 
Women, served as chairman. Speakers 
included Otto T. Gilmore, associate di- 
rector, Boston Council of Social Agen- 
cies; Ralph A, Beals, assistant librarian, 
District of Columbia Public Library; Wil- 
liam Craig Delgoutte of the British Li- 
brary of Information; and John Macken- 
zie Cory, public library specialist, U. 8. 
Office of Education. After group discus- 
sion the following “planks” were ap- 
proved for the library wartime platform: 

Prepare children for living in an after-war 

world. 

Create an educated public opinion which 

recognizes world order. 

Supply technical information for the war 

worker. 

Become an information center. 

Provide recreation through reading. 

Encourage staff to scrutinize its work for 

the simplification of the library’s pro- 
am. 

Attract the casual reader to the library. 

Encourage research to ascertain essential 

efforts. 

In voncluding the institute, stress was 
placed on the importance of united ac- 
tion by all educational institutions in 
meeting wartime and post-war responsi- 
bilities and opportunities. 


Libraries Check Propaganda 
Effects 

It is difficult as a rule for the United 
States to ascertain with precision the ef- 
fect of Nazi propaganda on this country, 
but recently the Germans presented the 
opportunity for making a definite check- 
up. 


Communications Commission, announced 





James L. Fly, chairman of the Federal ° 


that a German propaganda speaker had 
urged American listeners a few weeks 
ago to visit their public libraries and 
read certain volumes known to contain 
anti-British sentiments. 

To learn just how much stock Ameri- 
can radio listeners place in the propa- 
ganda the Federal Communications Com- 


* mission asked the American Library As- 


sociation to check on public requests for 
the volumes mentioned. The complete 
report from the Association showed only 
a single request, and that came from a 
person who had an unrelated purpose in 
mind. 


Schools Get Training 
Equipment 


Special attention has been given by the 
U. S. Office of Education, and State 
boards for vocational education, to the 
problem of securing teaching equipment 
for schools offering federally aided de- 
fense-training programs. 

The principal industries for which de- 
fense training has been given are ship- 
building, ordnance, machine tool, and 
aircraft manufacturing. In requesting 
federally financed equipment, schools 
operating defense-training programs 
have proceeded on the assumption that 
such equipment should be confined 
largely to that needed in training work- 
ers for local war industries. 

In California, for example, where 
training has been provided principally 
for workers, or prospective workers in 
the shipbuilding and aircraft construc- 
tion industries, equipment requests have 
been confined to equipment used in these 
industries. 

In addition to equipment for training 
workers in the shipbuilding trades, di- 
rectors of vocational education in the 
New England States have ordered equip- 
ment needed for training persons for 
ordnance inspection and ordnance pro- 
duction work. Particularly heavy orders 
were made by schools in the North At- 
lantic States for equipment needed in 
training men for production of mu- 
nitions. 

A wide variety of equipment was re- 
quested by defense-training schools in 
the Southern States. The demand for 
equipment in these States was based 
largely upon the demand for skilled and 
semiskilled labor in the numerous chem- 
ical, munition, machine production, air- 
craft construction, and shipbuilding in- 
dustries. 

Equipment for schools offering defense 
training is provided through Federal 
funds appropriated for the purpose. 
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Wartime Distributive 
Education 


Four wartime training programs in 
distributive education were initiated 
during a conference of retailers, trade 
association representatives, State super- 
visors of distributive education, and staff 
members of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, in Washington. 

One program calls for preemployment 
training for new store workers who re- 
place those who have entered military 
service or who have gone into defense 
industries. A second program provides 
courses designed to familiarize experi- 
enced salespersons with war regulations 
and adjustments affecting the sale of 
merchandise and store service. In a 
third program, known as the "wartime 
clinic,” instruction has been provided 
for owners and managers of distributive 
businesses on the laws, regulations, or- 
ders, and controls, under which retail 
businesses must operate during the war 
emergency. Finally, a training program 
has been set up to assist store supervi- 
sors and department heads in inducting 
and providing in-service training for the 
large number of new persons who will 
replace experienced salespersons. 

These training programs have been 
set up in each case by the individual 
States and communities concerned, and 
are offered in short, intensive courses. 


Course Outlines 

As a result of the Washington confer- 
ence, definite course outlines have been 
developed for use in training each of 
the various groups for which courses are 
now being provided. These outlines, is- 
sued by the U. S. Office of Education, as 
Misc. 2957, under the title, A Distributive 
Education Program to Meet the Wartime 
Training Problems of Retailing, include, 
among other things, a list of groups— 
salesmen, housewives, teachers, high- 
school and college students, etc.—from 
whom trainees for preemployment re- 
placement training might logically be 
drawn. 

These distributive education training 
programs Call for short, intensive courses 
of from 10 to 12 hours each. Among 
the topics covered in the course outlines 
are the following: How to reach and in- 
terest individuals to be trained; sources 
and selection of teachers; and sources 
of speakers and panel members for the 
“wartime clinic.” 

A summary report of the conference 
in which the instruction outlines were 
planned, includes brief statements con- 
cerning problems discussed and conclu- 
sions reached. 







Higher Educational Institutions 


and the War 


Acceleration of Engineering 
Programs 


Of 126 colleges replying to the ques- 
tionnaire on plans of the engineering 
colleges for the coming year, 103 plan to 
accelerate their regular programs and 
graduate students in less than the usual 
periods. For noncooperative plan col- 
leges, this period is in general 2 years 
and 8 months or 3 years, and a corre- 
sponding reduction in time is proposed 
by the cooperative institutions. On a 
percentage basis, 81.7 percent of the col- 
leges from which replies were received 
plan to accelerate. More than a year 
ago engineering college administrators 
were asked by the Committee on the Ac- 
celeration of the Regular Engineering 
Programs whether they would be willing 
to accelerate their programs, and the 
percentage of affirmative replies was 59.5 
percent. Performance has_ exceeded 
promise, doubtless because of Pearl 
Harbor. 


Changes Made 


In all but one or two instances, gradu- 
ation dates were advanced without sac- 
rifice of courses or abbreviation of teach- 
ing. The gains are secured by operating 
the colleges for more weeks in the cal- 
endar year than are normally used. In 
most institutions there will be 48 weeks 
of college classes in each 12-month 
period. 

Thirty-six colleges will change from 
their present schedules to 3 equal length 
terms, 16 will adopt 4 equal length terms, 
34 will simply add summer sessions to 
their usual academic year, and 7 will 
adopt various plans other than those 
mentioned. 

Many colleges failed to state whether 
or not normal and accelerated programs 
would be conducted simultaneously. 
However, of the 82 replies to this ques- 
tion, 50, or 61 percent, were in the affirm- 
ative. 


Accelerated programs will be provided 
for classes in the various colleges as fol- 
lows: 


Number of 
Classes Colleges 
For the present juniors only__..-..---_- 10 


For the present juniors and sophomores. 4 
For the present juniors, sophomores, and 


a ee ee 4 
For present students and the next enter- 
| Ee een 69 
For other combinations (mainly coop- 
SI SI tknttiinncasanns 16 
TE anatattietiaswcscssncunas 103 


In 67 percent of the colleges, therefore, 





all undergraduate students will follow an 
accelerated schedule. 

Dates for the opening of the summer 
term in 1942 have been announced by 97 
colleges as follows: 


Number of 

Time Colleges 

SI iecincdnnsaumdienseiaaen 17 
Paet BO OF POR cwccccdunen 53 
Second half of June_...--...-.. 23 
CUED nina nnnstiicnntstvieataaal 4 


Seventy-one institutions reported def- 
inite summer vacation periods as follows: 


Length of vacation in 
Wei ccaginn 3; 2. ee 
Number of colleges... 16 21 15 13 


Admission Dates 

Of 100 colleges reporting admission 
dates, 77 will enroll new freshmen classes 
in the early summer of 1942. The table 
below groups the engineering colleges ac- 
cording to the number of entering classes 
that will be registered each calendar 


5 6 
5 1 


year: 

New class admitted 

DE Wvcicacincnaiiinn t 2 se 
CGE ccenccncnmaniiginiin 20 34 33 18 


Student fees for the accelerated pro- 
grams were reported by 85 colleges. At 
69 of the 85 colleges (81 percent) the fees 
for the additional terms will be the same 
as for the present terms of corresponding 
length. At 3 colleges there will be in- 
creases, while 13 colleges will charge less 
proportionately for the extended instruc- 
tion. 

In general, the replies from adminis- 
trative officers indicate careful study of 
the problems of acceleration and an ear- 
nest desire that the colleges do their ut- 
most to meet the serious shortage of en- 
gineers. 


Teacher-Education 


Program Accelerated 

The degree of master of arts in teach- 
ing established at Harvard in 1936 has 
been reorganized, according to a state- 
ment issued by the secretary of the ad- 
ministrative board under which the work 
is conducted. 

Taking account of undergraduate 
studies in education, the program now 
makes it possible for competent students 
from good colleges to attain the degree 
after 1 year of graduate study at Har- 
vard. By a rearrangement of material 
covered in fundamental courses in edu- 
cation, this part of the program can be 
covered in three-quarters of a full year 
of graduate work. The other quarter 
of the year will be devoted to advanced 
work in the subject to be taught, 
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“Food For Victory’’ Work Camps 


“Food for Victory Camps” have been 
established in farm communities of 
Montgomery County, Md., which need 
additional labor to help produce and har- 
vest crops for the increased food supply 
needed to win the war. Municipal and 
Federal agencies are cooperating with 
Edwin W. Broome, superintendent of 
schools of Montgomery County. 

The purpose of these camps, accord- 
ing to their reports, is to provide satis- 
factory housing and eating facilities, 
transportation, health and safety meas- 
ures, supervision, recreation, and employ- 
ment services to boys, chiefly those from 
nonfarm homes, available for labor on 
the farms. Dr. Broome’s report of this 
experiment provides the following de- 
tails: 

‘War,’ ‘Total War,’ ‘Conservation,’ 
‘Production,’ ‘Food,’ ‘Health’—All these 
are heard repeatedly and in such confu- 
sion in war times. Everyone has the 
urge to help; each wants to do something. 
The youth especially wants a _ part. 
Growing food offers a way for participa- 
tion, and an opportunity to give genuine 
assistance in the war situation, for feed- 
ing the world is no small task. Mont- 
gomery County, Md., is experimenting 
with camps organized for boys to assist 
farmers in growing ‘food for victory.’ 


Cooperative Efforts 


Every effort is being made to or- 
ganize and operate these camps demo- 
cratically through the cooperative efforts 
of such groups as: The U. S. Employment 
Service, the county agricultural agent, 
the county public health department, the 
National Youth Administration, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and the public 
schools of the District of Columbia and 
Montgomery County. To begin with no 
one had any prearranged plans. They 
all had to be developed as imagination 
‘and local conditions dictated. No one 
could be in position to know exactly what 
to do but all felt confident that insight 
would come with experience. Moreover, 
those considering the problem had hope 
that this experiment would contribute 
not only locally but nationally to the so- 
lution of problems involved in increasing 
the production of food through the use 
of the labor of nonfarm youth. 

Boys from 15 to 18 years of age were 
enrolled by the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice with the aid of the high schools of the 
District of Columbia and nearby Mary- 
land. Each boy was given a thorough 
physical examination by the health de- 
partment of the District or of Montgom- 
ery County. This was followed by weekly 


check-ups by the Public Health Depart- 
ment of Montgomery County. The sani- 
tation of the kitchens was also put under 
supervision of that department. Camp 
management and placement of boys on 
farms were made the responsibility of a 
paid camp director. Leads for farm la- 
bor needs were to be transmitted to this 
director by the county agricultural agent 
and the local office manager of the U. S. 
Employment Service. Transportation 
was to be provided in school busses under 
the direction of the supervisor of school 
property. 


Learning Farm Work 


Since most of the boys to be recruited 
for the ‘Food for Victory’ Camps were 
from nonfarm homes and had little or 
no experience with farm work, a 3-day 
training course was provided. The 
county agent with his assistant and sev- 
eral volunteer teachers worked with 
about 150 boys for 3 Saturdays on various 
types of farms The boys worked on 
these days without pay for it was under- 
stood that this was only an orientation 
into country and farm life. At the end 
of the 3-day period, a certificate was 
awarded each boy completing the train- 
ing. 

Four camp centers were selected near 
the farms from which the boys could be 
easily transported to the farms for work. 
Nearness to the farms also made it pos- 
sible for the farmers to come to the 
camps to talk over the work with the 
boys. Schools were found to be excellent 
as centers because they were centrally 
located and because they offered toilet, 
shower, and recreational facilities. 

Cots were furnished by the NYA. 
Bedding, towels, etc., were supplied by the 
boys. Dormitories were set up in class- 
rooms or gymnasiums of the schools. 
The personnel operating the camp was 
made up of « director, an assistant direc- 
tor; a cafeteria manager and helper, and 
a bus driver. These were all Selected and 
appointed by the school department. 

It was estimated that the camp costs 
per week for operation would be about 
$124. This included pay for the per- 
sonnel, bus operation, and a contingent 
allowance for miscellaneous items. The 
food costs were to be defrayed by the 
boys who were to pay not to exceed $5 
per week for their meals. However, 
actual food costs are to be computed and 
refunds made at the end of the camp 
period. Donations from farmers help 
greatly to cut these costs. On work days 
the noon meal is provided on the farm 
where the boy is working. On other days 


he eats at camp. Boys are paid 25 cents 
per hour and work the regular work 
hours of the employer. Other expenses 
are carried by the county government as 
a part-of the Civilian Defense Program. 

All employment arrangements are 
made for the boys through the camp 
director. Farmers call the camp to make 
these arrangements. Officials of the 
Federal and county Governments work- 
ing among the farmers secure leads 
which they give the camp directors. 
These directors then contact the farmers 
to place the boys. One director goes 
with the boys on the bus in the morning, 
going from farmer to farmer to make | 
sure that the boys are satisfactorily 
employed. Several boys have been 
placed on farms for the entire summer; 
however, they are still under the direc- 
tor’s supervision. Often particular boys 
who have proved themselves are asked 
for. 

Any problem arising between a boy 
assigned to a farm and the farmer em- 
ploying the boy is dealt with in a pro- 
fessional way, through the camp director 
and the local manager of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. Every effort is made 
to prevent personal difficulties arising. 
The counsel and advisory services are in- 
tended to deal with problems in a helpful 
way and to prevent the development of 
personal issues. 

Boys Share Community Life 

An adequate recreational program is 
planned for each camp, utilizing com- 
munity resources. Local homes cooper- 
ate with the camps in providing oppor- 
tunities for boys to be invited to private 
homes, in participating in the recrea- 
tional activities at the camp, and in shar- 
ing the community life with the boys 
while in camp. The camp director in- 
itiates, supervises, and has charge of the 
program of recreation, health, supervi- 
sion, and camp morale. 

The camp director also arranges for 
the services of churches, local women’s 
clubs, local recreational organizations, 
local businessmen, and local organiza- 
tion of young people. These and other 
services that the community may offer 
help to make the camp life of the boys 
an educational experience as well as a 
work experience. Voluntary services 
from people, communities, homes, and or- 
ganizations are invited. " 

As the camps proceed, opportunities 
open up whenever fiew resources are dis- 
covered. The more active the imagina- 
tion of those in camps, the greater the 
possibilities seem to be. Rainy days may 
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be problems or opportunities depending 
upon the resourcefulness of the camp 
personnel. The boys themselves have or- 
ganized recreational programs which in- 
clude reading in the school library, 
checkers and chess tournaments, badmin- 
ton, basketball, baseball, boxing, listening 
to the radio, and the like. 

Further ideas being developed are: 

1. Groups of local farmers and others 
are invited to share with each camp in 
interpreting, counseling, stimulating, and 
guiding the camp programs into the more 
useful parts of community life. 

2. Community contacts and commu- 
nity leadership opportunities are being 
made available to the boys in order that 
they may experience the richness that 
lies in the social and cultural life of the 
community. 

3. Plans are being made for the peo- 
ple of the community to share intimately 
the camp life each evening in helping to 
solve the problems of our democracy in 
its present ordeal. 


4. The boys are developing some gar- 
den spots of their own in otherwise un- 
used plots of ground. 

5. Community functions, such as 
church socials, the activities of Future 
Farmers of America, Farm Bureau, and 
Grange meetings, 4-H Club, and other 
activities serve as occasions for inviting 
boys to share in the community life. 

6. Other opportunities present them- 
selves in connection with projects in the 
school shops, care for poultry and other 
animals and pets, and uSe of local mate- 
rials to make things for sale. 

Producing ‘Food for Victory’ may be- 
come more and more a problem for all 
of us. Boys’ work camps may hold 
enough promise for the solution of this 
problem to justify further expansion. 
The present effort in Montgomery County 
in organizing and developing work camps 
for boys should be taken as one effort 
to provide additional data on making 
available total resources in a total war 
situation. 


Schools and the Salvage for Victory 
Campaign Are Victorious 


One plank in the platform for the 
Wartime Commission recently recom- 
mended to the Nation’s schools is “To 
Carry on programs of salvage and con- 
servation.” Under direction of the 
schools, children have salvaged thou- 
sands of pounds of scrap material. Fol- 
lowing are some highlights of the sal- 
vage campaign: 

Alabama.—From Mobile comes the re- 
port that numerous civic, patriotic, re- 
ligious, and parent-teacher associations 
in Mobile County are working toward 
making available to our armed forces all 
the old metal, rubber, rags, and paper 
that now lie useless in back yards and 
attics. Future Farmers and 4-H Club 
boys and girls in practically every county 
in Alabama have helped to collect this 
material. 

Arkansas.—Salvage committees have 
been formed in all counties and cities of 
the State. Approximately 700 county 
and local school administrators have 
been made members of their county 
salvage committees. 


California.—During the sand and sal- 
vage week, Los Angeles citizens went back 
to school carrying old*junk in one hand 
and a bucket for sand in the other. In 
exchange for old metal and rubber every 
Angelefio was entitled to 50 pounds of 


sand for extinguishing incendiary bombs, 
with directions as to how to use the sand. 
The student body of Glendale High 
School carried out a drive for collection 
of scrap to build three mountains of old 
aluminum, cast iron, steel, copper, lead, 
and ancient batteries on the campus. 
Colorado—In Denver emphasis was 
Placed on collection of scrap metal to 
keep Denver’s four foundries and the 
open-hearth furnaces at Pueblo func- 
tioning at maximum capacity. 
Georgia.—Boy Scouts and other school 
youth in Augusta joined in a city-wide 
scrap metal collection aimed at: Bene- 
fitting this country’s war effort, and sup- 
porting the U. S. O. Residents of Augusta 
were asked to search their homes and 
yards for scrap metal, tires, and tubes 
and to pile them in front of their homes. 
Iowa.—“Scrap iron is rolling in from 
farms in Warren County,” Iowa news- 
paper headlines announced last month. 
On a single farm, 400 tons of scrap iron 
were collected. Thousands of pounds of 
paper, hundreds of pounds of rubber, 
copper, and rags came in from farms 
and hamlets and the city of Des Moines. 
This Iowa campaign was well organized, 
including mimeographed leaflets telling 
citizens “What to look for in your attic,” 
“What to look for in your cellar,” and 
“What to look for in your garage.” Even 





prices on materials were given, and the 
names of dealers in Indianola and Des 
Moines. 

Kansas.—In Grainfield, the county sal. 
vage chairman of the defense council an. 
nounced that a total of $10 in war stamps 
would be awarded to the youngsters who 
would write the best essay on “Why the 
salvage program is necessary to national 
defense.” This contest was open to 
boys and girls of Gove County under 16 
years of age, and was further incentive 
in their drive for metal, paper, and rub- 
ber. From Independence comes the 
news that Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
engaged in a salvage hunt, giving house- 
holders blanks upon which to check their 
scrap materials. “If the householder 
will see that the material gets to the 
scrap dealer himself and preferably buys 
Stamps with the proceeds, well and 
good,” says an editorial in an Inde- 
pendence paper. “If not, the Scouts 
will gather it up.” 

Massachusetts—Belmont school chil- 
dren were encouraged to design posters 
for the salvage campaign and the win- 
ners were awarded prizes in war stamps. 
Young prospectors of Lynn were busy 
“mining” for rubber on the former site 
of a rubber company. This plant was 
razed several years ago and the cellar 
hole filled in, largely with crude rubber 
scrap. More than 8,000 pounds were 
unearthed. 

New York.—Plans have been made to 
reinforce New York’s voluntary scrap 
rubber drive by making schools scrap 
depositories and using Boy Scouts as col- 
lectors. Exhibiting posters of their own 
design, 17,000 girls from Washington 
Irving High School collected 1,100 
pounds of rubber scrap. In the first 2 
days of the salvage drive 124 pianos were 
donated. It was estimated that each 
piano would yield 250 pounds of metal. 

Pennsylvania—Class 11A of Pitts- 
burgh’s South Hills High School gath- 
ered 800 old license plates and turned 
them over to charity for use as scrap 
metal. 


Tennessee.—In Chattanooga, Girl 
Scouts inaugurated the collection of 
scrap rubber. Memphis had a well- 
organized salvage campaign. The prin- 
cipals of the schools wrote a form letter 
to be distributed to the parents of school 
children asking for their cooperation in 
the salvage program. Directions were 
given as to methods of packing, collec- 
tion, storage, and disposition of salvage 
materials. Posters were designed by 
school children and skits were written. 
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Home Economics Programs 
Emphasize Consumer Education 


High-School Class Projects 


Typical of the problems considered by 
high-school homemaking classes in con- 
sumer education units are the following 
reported by Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood 
from Phoenix, Ariz.: 

Representative homemaking students 
attended a community consumer meeting 
at which price control was discussed. 
They brought back to the class a report 
of the meeting, and the questions raised 
led to a detailed study of the meaning of 
inflation and the measures being adopted 
to prevent it. 

The work in financial management in 
this class brought up an interesting buy- 
ing problem different from other years. 
Students kept their accounts for a month, 
as in the past, and analyzed them to see 
how they might save in their purchases 
of goods and services in order to buy De- 
fense Stamps. This activity led the class 
to the planning of social evenings at 
home instead of buying recreation. 

Soon after sugar rationing started, 
some of the drug stores put on 1-cent 
Sales of ¥2-grain saccharin tablets. The 
class figured out what the cost on the 
sale basis would be and how much sugar 
would be saved, then considered the sat- 
isfaction, and finally ended by investi- 
gating the question of coal-tar products. 

Many varieties of honey are produced 
and marketed in Arizona. The students 
in one class in Phoenix made a study of 
honey on the market with a comparison 
of its price, flavor, and use in place of 
sugar. This was the first experience of 
this tenth-grade class in comparing 
prices intelligently. 


Using Bulletin Boards and Cupboard 
Doors 

A victory bulletin board entitled, 
Women on the Home Front, was set up 
in the home economics department of 
the Willcox Union High School in 
Arizona. 

Each girl in the class was given an op- 
portunity to put up on the board an 
illustrated conservation idea. Among the 
contributions were: 


“My sister’s old evening dress with a 
10-cent package of dye made this 
party dress for me. 

“Now is the time to- garden—Plant 
these—Raise your own vitamins—I’ll 
split my seeds with you.” 


Girls at the Glendale School listed 
suggestions for saving food and fuel at 








school and posted these on the inside of 
cupboard doors. Members of each class 
checked themselves to see how well they 
followed the rules. Conservation mana- 
gers were appointed in one class. Among 
the suggestions made for saving were: 


“Save the water in which vegetables 
are cooked to use in white sauce, 
soups, or gravies. 

“Use wrapping papers from butter, 
margarine, or lard to grease cake 
pans and muffin tins. 

“Scrape all food out of cans; do not 
leave even a half teaspoon.” 


Material for Teaching Money 
Management 

That For Which We Save and Spend 
(U. S. Office of Education, Misc. 2714-4), 
is planned to help youth manage their 
money wisely and well. It was prepared 
for distribution in the related training 
programs of NYA project workers but 
has been equally helpful in home eco- 
nomics classes. 


Two Aids in Money Management 

(a) A personal account book developed 
for use of high-school girls of the Minne- 
apolis public schools has been revised 
recently. The booklet is in its 5th edi- 
tion and 15th printing. An introductory 
section briefly summarizes the principles 
of good money management. 

(b) Failing to find a household account 
book that seemed wholly satisfactory, an 
adult group studying home management 
under the leadership of Mrs. Julia Har- 
rison in Idaho, developed their own and 
had it mimeographed for the class mem- 
bers. 


Refresher Courses 

A refresher course in consumer educa- 
tion is scheduled at Kansas State Col- 
lege. This, like the nutrition refresher 
courses, will have as its purpose bring- 
ing persons up-to-date who were previ- 
ously trained in this subject. 


Information Center 

A consumer information center main- 
tained as an experiment at Michigan 
State College during Farmer’s Week is a 
new service which is likely to become a 
featured part of this annual program. 

It was planned by a committee of rep- 
resentatives from the departments of 
Foods and Nutrition, Home Manage- 
ment, and Textiles Clothing and Related 





Arts in the Division of Home Economics. 
Exhibits were assembled featuring: (I) 
Quality in selection of food and clothing; 
(II) conservation of foods and clothing; 
(III) trends in price changes; and (IV) 
budgeting. 

Materials and bibliographies suitable 
for study groups or individual consum- 
ers were distributed, and a consultation 
service with representatives of the three 
departments serving as consultants was 
available at all times while the exhibit 
was open. 


Library Consumer Corner 

A report from the adult education 
department of the Long Beach schools 
describes a consumer corner which has 
been set up in a public library in Long 
Beach, Calif. Volunteers from the uni- 
versity women’s club serve as consultants 
from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m., giving informa- 
tion on consumer problems of income 
planning, meal planning, nutrition, bet- 
ter buying, scarcities, substitutes, and 
other wartime problems. These volun- 
teers were given preliminary training in 
a consumer education course. Cooperat- 
ing in this project are the adult educa- 
tion department, the city defense coun- 
cil, the public libraries, and the univer- 
sity women’s club. Similar corners are 
to be established in other convenient 
centers. 


Wartime Business Library 
Services 


Nearly 100 public libraries in cities of 
70,000 or more have just reported con- 
cerning the effect of war conditions on 
their service to business groups and in- 
dividuals. This inquiry was made as 
part of a survey of public library busi- 
ness services conducted by Marian Man- 
ley, business branch librarian, Newark, 
N. J. Nearly all of the libraries reported 
increased reference work on technical 
and industrial subjects and on wartime 
problems dealing with government regu- 
lations and contracts. Maps, atlases 
and all kinds of business directories were 
reported heavily in demand, and a wider 
use of Federal publications was generally 
noted. 

War-training programs have also 
placed new responsibilities on library 
business departments for information on 
management, personnel training, fore- 
manship and labor relations, in addition 
to technical subjects. 
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New U. S. Office of Education Publications 


Teacher Placements, 1940-41; and 
Beacher Losses and Supply in Voca- 
tional Agriculture, 1941-42. (Misc. 2979 
Teacher Training Release No. 4, 1940-41.) 
U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Di- 
vision, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D.C.,1942,17 p. Free. 


Author of the release, H. B. Swanson, Spe- 
cialist in Agricultural Education teacher 
training, points out that the report “brings 
together significant current data with respect 
to the placement of teachers of vocational 
agriculture, teacher losses, and teacher sup- 
ply for 1942-43, for the use of State super- 
visors, teacher trainers, and other officials 
concerned with the program for vocational 
agriculture.” 

This study lists numbers of teachers 
trained, reports on average tenure of teach- 
ers, and types of employment attracting 
teachers from the classroom. A summary and 
list of recommendations concludes the re- 


Engineers Are Needed (A Plan for Sec- 
ondary Schools and Engineering Institu- 
tions to Supply Engineers Urgently 
Needed for War Production). U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C., 1942. 16 p. 


Pree. 


Prepared by the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, this multilith 
bulletin presents a letter addressed by Com- 
missioner of Education John W. Studebaker 
to chief State school officers, city and county 
superintendents of schools, citing the need 
for more engineers and transmitting proposals 
for setting up educational programs to help 
meet this wartime need. Procedures for sec- 
ondary schools in guidance and selection of 
candidates for engineering training are out- 
lined in the publication. 


To Win This War on the School Front. 
(Folder announcing U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion publications in Education and Na- 
tional Defense Series.) Free. 


This fiyer is available to teachers for dis- 
tribution to students. It lists bulletins in 
the series of Office of Education publications 
which point the way to what schools and 
libraries can do to help win the war. 

Prepared by educational specialists and spe- 
cial writers, the Education and National De- 
fense series of pamphlets are now used by 
many teachers, school administrators, and 
librarians as guides for adapting their edu- 
cational programs to wartime needs. 

A 25-percent discount for 100 copies or more 
of these publications sent to one address is 
allowed by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


School Activities in “Food for Free- 
dom” Program. Reprints from Epvuca- 
TION FOR Victory, April 1942, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., 2 p. Free. 


From a bulletin by Vierling Kersey, super- 
intendent of Los Angeles, Calif., schools, re- 
cently issued, outlining a program of agri- 
culture and gardening to be promoted by 
Los Angeles schools as a contribution to the 


war effort. A summary of this program of 
action in which every teacher, pupil, and 
parent can participate is offered in this state- 
ment. 


School and College Civilian Morale 
Service—An Activities Check List. Re- 
print from EDUCATION FoR VicToRY, May 1, 
1942, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C., 2 p. 
Free. 


A convenient check list to gage the extent 
and scope of civilian morale services being 
carried on in educational institutions. The 
list is designed for use by colleges, universi- 
ties, local schools, and State departments of 
education. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U.S. Marine Corps. Recruiting Service. 
How to Respect and Display Our Flag. 
Washington, U. S. Marine Corps, 1942. 
Illus. in color. 29 p. Free. 

U. S. National Archives, Alphabetical 
List of Federal World War Agencies, 
1914-21. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. 124 p. 
Multilithed. Free. 


Intended for use with List of Federal 
War Agencies, 1914-20. 


List of Federal World War 
Agencies, 1914-20. Washington, Na- 
tional Archives, 1941. Miultilithed. 
43 p. Free. 

This compilation shows the hierarchical 
relationship of the various units. 

U. S. Office of Government Reports. In- 
formation Service. Digest of the 
Functions of Federal Agencies. Re- 
vised April 1942. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 46 
p. Single copies free. 


U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
Rationing—Why and How. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
1942. 15 p. Free. 


A simple explanation of the reasons for 
rationing. 


Consumer Division. Economics 
of the Home Front. Washington, 
Office of Price Administration, Con- 
sumer Division, 1942. Multilithed. 
24 p. Free. 


U. 8. Social Security Board. Bureau of 
Employment Security. War Roles of 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ices. In Employment Security Review, 
9, No. 4: 3-19, April 1942. Single 
copies 10 cents, 


Bureau of Old-Age and Surviy- q 
ors Insurance. Bibliography on War® 


Measures of Foreign Countries in So- 
cial Insurance and Related Fields, 
Prepared by Fred Safier and Arthur F, = 
In Social Security Bulle- 
1942. Single | 


Ackermann. 
tin, 5: 74-87. April 
copies 20 cents. 


U. &. War Production Board. Division of” 
Information. Plant Efficiency; Sugges- © 
tions on Increasing Efficiency in Small- 
er Plants. Washington, U. 8S. Govern. | 
ment Printing Office, 1942. 39p. Free, © 


Teachers of French 
Urged to Be of Good 
Courage — 


A communication from President | 
Stephen A, Freeman, of the American © 
Association of Teachers of French, to ~ 
members of that organization, reads in | 
part as follows: 

“Very soon this school year will come 7} 
toaclose. Our thoughts turn with some | 
anxiety to the situation which we shall 
find next September when our classes 
meet again. Will the decline in French | 
enrollments continue? Is there no hope © 
of checking a tendency which we all be- © 
lieve to be a grave mistake? 

“TI am writing this personal letter to 
you, as a member of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of French, to urge 
you to be of good courage. It is my firm 
conviction that there is definite hope of — 
checking the decline. An important fac- | 
tor now clearly appearing is the Govern- 
ment interest in the study of languages. 
Never before have Government agencies 
so strongly urged the value of language 
study. The civil service authorities an- © 
nounce hundreds of vacancies for secre- 
taries who are also trained linguists. 
The F. B. I. and the Naval Intelligence 
are keenly interested in the language 
qualifications of applicants. True, Span- 
ish is being stressed more than French 
in these openings; but French will gain 
greatly by the general movement.” 

The American Association of Teachers 
of French has recently created a National 
Information Bureau, with Professor Dan- 
iel Girard, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, as director. The Bureau has 
published three bulletins to date, con- 
taining practical suggestions for public- 
ity, increasing enrollments, and keeping 
up to date. 
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